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TOTICE.—“THE ORCHESTRA” willin 
future be published, fur the Proprietors, at 2 o’clock on 
FRIDAY, by 
ApAms & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





oF WHE ORCHESTR A” for GERMANY and 
; EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
LeipziG, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of ““THE ORCHLESTRA.” The subscription 
will be 14 thaler for three months; 8 thalers for six months ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwig Dexicke, Leipzig, Germany. 
** German Advertisements for “Tur Orcuestra” also re- 
ceived by Lupwig Dxnicxs, as above. 





\TOTICE.—_TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—AIl 

iN ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 

be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 

Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent- street, Ww. 


\ ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste) a to 


announce that she will leave Town for the Continent the 





first week in August, and will be happy to accept Engage'nents | 
en route to or “returning from Folkestone. —Address, 82, St. | 


George’s-road, Warwick- ame, 1 Belgravia. 


N RS. MEREST ‘(late J Maria B. Haw es), “Con- 
TRALTO.—AIl applications for Oratorios, Converts, Lessons, 
to be addvessed to 7, ApgeLpHI Terrace, Strand. 


\ ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 
4 respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
of Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 


\ DLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN (Soprano). 
i Communications respecting Engagements in town and 
country to be addressed to 115, Great RussEtt Street, 
Bloomsbury-square. 


) ge pesence WINTER (PIANISTE), begs that 
all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pupils, may be addressed to her, 49, Carttox Roap, Maida 
Vale, or at Mexars. Cramer, Woop & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 








\ ISS LEFFLER requests that all communi- 
4 cations for Concert Engagements and from Pupils be 
addressed to her at 34, Sournameton Row, Russell-square, 


W.C., or care of Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 








QIGNOR and MADAME MARCHESI beg to 
inform their Pupils and Friends that they have left town 
for the Season, and will return to London September Ist, for 
the Winter Season. Communications for engagcments for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &Kc., to be addressed to Mr. W. Fisn, 
Concert Agent, 19, White Hart Street, Kennington, 8. 





M* CHARLES J. HARGITT begs to announce 
that he will return to town in the beginning of October. 
Communications regarding Pianoforte Lessons, Provincial Tours, 

&., may be addressed to the care of Messrs. Cramer, Woop 

a to ; 1, Regent -street. 


V R. WILLIAM CHARLES LEV EY (composer 
of “ FANCHETTE”) having recovered from his recent 
indisposition, hegs to announce his return to Lendon for the 
forthcoming Season, and his intention of resuming his duties as 
lrofessor of the Pianoforte. —Address, 8, Ceci STREET, SrRanp, 
AUX FAMILLES- FRANCAISE RG SIDANT A 
LO ES. 
M WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY, Pianiste 
e Compositeur, si avantagensement connu en France, 
apres un séjour de dix ans, se ferait un plaisir de prendre quel- 
ques éléves pour l'étude Piano-Forte.—S'adresser, No. 


8, 
Ceci, StREET, STRAND. 





\ R. W. PETTIT (Violoncellist) requests that 
AVE. all engagements be addressed to his residence, 26, Poxts- 
bOWS-RoAD, Muida Till, W 


iy rR. RENWICK (Banrronz) requests that 
communications respecting engagements may be ad- 
dressed to 32, W alpole-street, Chelsea, 8. W. 
ILLIE PAPE, PIANIS?. For public or 
private enzagemenis, address, 9, Sono0-sqguaRE = fis 
Pianoforte Recital will take piace at the Hanover- -square Rooms, 
May 13th, Friday Evening, consisting of selections from classic 
aud popular authors. 


ME DAVID L AMBERT, Vocalist, Bass (late 
of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's). Com- 


munications respec ting Conce rt and Oratorio engagements to be 
aldressed to 34, Ou Enver, Durham. 





i" R, ‘JOHN ¥ RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, } Mr, Joun Ruopgs, Cronos, 8. 


ATR. . ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 

the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New - 
tainment, entitled, PARIS, ~ Mrs. BROWN AT THE 
PLAY, KVERY EVENING (except , itartay), ot, ee Right, 
sa Saturday Mond at Three. Stal 


eves [8 The Box Office at ae Hall open Seeueed 
the ‘hours of Eleven aud Five daily. 














Sydney Smith’s Four New Pieces. 





GOLDEN BELLS, 
Caprice de Concert. Price Four Shillings. 
UNE NUIT ETOILEE, 
Serenade, Price Four Shillings. 


PAS REDOUBLIEI 


Morceau Brillant. 


a 
Price Your Shillings. 


MARTHA, 


Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera, Price Four Shillings. 


London: Asupown & Parry, 18, Hanover-square, 


And may be had of every Musicseller in Great Britain, Ireland, 
India, and the Colonies, 


Mr. ALFRED MELLON’S 
yee <TH SERIES of Grand Vocal and Instru- 
mental CONCERTS, commencirg on Monpay EveninG 
next, August 8th, at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 
HOUSE, Covent Garden. The Band will consist of One Hundred 
Performers, selected from the Orchestras of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and the Musical Society of London. 

Engagements.—Mr. Mutton has, at a very great cost, secured 
the services of Mdlle. CARLOTYA PATTI, Mdile. MARIE 
KREBS (Pianiste to the Court of His Majesty the King of 
Saxony); Mr. LEVY, the celebrated Cornet-a-Pistons, whose 
services are now exclusively engaged by Mr. Mellon; Mons. 
ARBAN, the renowned French Cornet-a-Pistons; and ALI 
BEN SOUALLE, the Oriental In-trumentalist, who will have 
the honour to introduce the newly-invented Instrument, called 
“Tur TcrKornone.” The concerts will commence every 
evening at 8 o’clock.—Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Prices of Admission, Private Boxes, for four persons, Grand 
Tier, £1 1s.; Ditto, First Tier, 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. 
Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and Amphitheatre, 1s. 


M° SICAL UNION. —Twentieth Season.— 
AU X ARTISTES GIRANGERS.—Cette Société, com- 
posée de l’élite des amateurs d’ Angleterre, est fondée dans le 
lhut de propager la culture de la haute musique instrumentale 
de salon. Le programme de chaque séance est composé de trois 
morceaux classiques. 

Summary of Clas-ical Music played, 1864:—Haydn, 4 ; Mozart, 
3; Beethoven, 9; Spohr, 1; Weber, 1; Schumann, 3; Schu- 
bert, 1; Mendelssohn, 1; Huamel, 1. Total, 24. 

Pianoforte Solos by Chopin, Kirnberger, Mendelssohn, Paner, 
Bach, Jaell, Heller, Leschetizki, &c. 

List of Artists as they successively appeared, 1864 :—First 
Violins: Sainton, 1; Sivori, 2; Wieniawski, 2; Joachim, 3. 
Second Vielin: Ries. Violas: Webb and W. Hann.  Vivlon- 
cello: Paque, Jacquard, and Davidoff. Double Bass: F. Prat- 
ten. llute: R. S. Pratten. Oboe : Barret and Crozier. Clarionet : 
Lazarus and Pollard. Bassoon: Winterbottom, Raspi, and 
Hutchings. Horn: Harper and Pagnis. Pianists ; Hallé, Pauer, 
Miss Zimmermann, Jae ,» and Lesch hetizki. 

Sumiaar y : German, 4 ; Italian, 2; French, 4; Hungarian, 1; 
Polish, 2; Russian, +5 Belgian, 1; English, 11. Total, 26. 

. ELLA, Director, 18, Hanover-square. 

*.* The Library ot ‘the Institute, with several additional 
works, will be re-opened in the Winter. 


HE OPERA COMPS os (LIMITED).— 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garpuex.—Incor- 
porated under ‘‘ The Companies’ Act, 1802, * 

Capital, £30,000, with power to increase. First issue, 6,000 
Shares, of £5 each ; no more thaa £2 per Share will be called 
up without the sanction of a General Meeting of Shareholders. 
Deposit on Application, 10s. per Share ; on Allotment, 10s. ; on 
the 1st September, £1. 





Dinxscrors, 
Robert George Clutton, Ezq., 3, Sussex-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Frederic Davison, Esq., 24, Fitzroy square, W. 
The Hon. Seymour G. Fgerton, 7, Grosvenor-square, W. 
A. C, Brisbane Neill, Esq., 15, St. James's-equare, 8. W. 
R. Banner Oakeley, Esq., 41, Norfoll-square, Hyde-park, W. 
James Reynolds, ksq., 19, Pembridgs-Gardens, W. 
BANKers. 
Messrs. Ransom,’ Bouverie and Co., 1, Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
Brokers. 
Meesrs. A. J. Brunton and £on, 32, Corphill, E.c. 
~ ial privileges of admission are given to Shareholders, 
Prospectuses and Forms of Applicationfor Shares may be ob- 
tained at the Company's Offices; the Brokers’; the Bankers’ ; 
and the principal Musicsellers in town amd cowstry, 
MARTIN CAWOOD, “ccretary, 
Temporary Offices, St: James's Hall, 
69, Regent-street. 





OYAL ENGLISH OPE RA, Co OVENT Genaun: 


—tThe Nobility, Shareholders, an:] the Public are respects | Cherales 
fully informed that HE OPERA COMPANY (Limited), 

commence their First Season on the second Monday in October 
next. 


22nd July, 1864. 








THE MOST POPULAR SONG OF 
SEASON. 


THE 





“SWEET NIGHTINGALE,” 


SUNG BY 
Mdme. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
COMPOSED 


By F. BOSCOVITCH. 


Price 3s. 


_—- 


This Admired Song may be had in three different 
keys : 
IN A (ORIGINAL) FOR SOPRANO. 
G FOR MEZZO SOPRANO, 
F¥ FOR CONTRALTO or BARY'TONE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
METZLER & CO., 35, 36, 37, & 38, GREAT 
MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


MRK. GEORGE DOLBY 


] EGS to announce that he is making iurange- 


ments for a Tour iu the Provinces with the followi ing ise 
tinguished Artists :— 


VOCALISTS : 
Madame GRISI 
and 
Madame SAINTON-DOLB Y. 
Mr. PATEY 
and 
Signy MARIO, 
VIOLIN: 


M. SALN'TON, 





ACCOMPANYIST : 
Her MEYER LUTZ. 
The Tour will commence about the middle of september and 
terteatis oo ts to be made to M 
cations res ng agements to be m r. 
gous Douny, Mayptinn Half Piccadilly, London. 


A NTHROPOG ‘Los 86s, Sr. JAMES'S 


The ANTHROPUGLOSSOS. ~ Automaton Vocalist, the 
Wonder of the World. Invention and Copyright Registered 
and Entered at Stati 8’ Hall. Now Open 
10 o'clock. The Exhibitions take place at ike 
each hour, viz., 12,1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, np yet ee 
respectfully requested to eave the Hall at the termination of 
the ** National | Anthem.” 


Admission, Ove Shilling. Tickets at Mr. Austin’s Office, St, 
James's Mall, 28, Piccadilly, W. 


G GRETTON’S WORKS FOR THE ORG: ORGAN 
Ve (or Flan 63 mates) a Fugue, 48.; Grand 
Marcho, 6s.; Pastoral, 44.; Grand Prelude and Fugue, 64, 
-Cnamen, Woop & ‘Co ny 201, 1, Regent-street. 








Price 1s., Crown 8vo., Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 
ae 8S SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE 


consisting of 50 td gr MELODIES, frow 
the ANCIENT TEMIV’LE SERVICES, the Modern Sy 4 
and ay oa ban mgs ee 


Psalm Tunes 
» che, with with ied my ms 


CHARLES ai ne The and Jamas Tumnus, — met. 





Nisszr & Co., Berners-street ; oan Co.,  Regent-oteert ; 
Joun Suxratsn, Nowgate-vtreet 
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| 
REICHARDT’S 
NEW SONG, 


“A. "T ae Be 


(Eine Thriine, | 


A. 


| 
| 
| 


In E flat original Key) andin C, 3s. 


Herr Reichardt completely charmed the company by his | 
exquisite delivery of a pew Ballad, composed by himself, which 
promises to rival in popularity his well-known ‘ Love's Request’ 
(Liebesbitte).”— Morning Post 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street 


\ USICAL PRACTICE.—WANTED, 
i TO PURCTIASE, a Good Connection in the South or | 
Midland Counties Address, “C. GC. C.,” CRAMER, Wooo | 
& Co,., 201, Regent-street 


rpro MUSICAL STU DENTS.—An excellent 


wud Violin Playing, Tuning, and acquiring a general knowledge | 

of the Music Business in a first-class Pianoforte and Musie 

Kata lishment, in the South of England \ Premium required. 
Address, Mr. J. Ripaway, Waterloo House, Southampton. 


\3 ‘SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, &¢.—The | 
4 Advertiser, aged 25, of good address and respectable | 
connections, desires an Enyagementas Secretary or Amanuen-is | 


would be of service Address, L.M., care of Apams & Francis, | 
Publishers, 59, Fleet-strect, B.C. 


THE CHROMATIC PIANOFORTE- 
Ww. enables the Performer to Play in ali | 


the twelve keys, with equal facility. } 
| 
| 


TO BE SEEN AT 
Messrs. CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
, REGENT STREET. 


| 
207 { 


‘ RCHESTRION FOR SALE. ONE OF 

IMHOFF & MUCKLES Magniticent Orchestrions, per 
forming in imitation of » Full Military Banta variety of most 
eTective music, Cot 6)0/. Present Price, 2% Apply at 
CRAMER & CO’'S Pianoforte the largest in Ewroj« 
207 & 209, Recent Serer 


Gallery 


A. NIMMO 


(For more thau 20 years with Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
Qld Bond street 


, 


CHARD BLAGROVE’S INSTRUCTION 


! 
i I 
a THE BRIDE OF SONC:”’! R BOOK for the CONCERTINA, with full-sized Diagram 





CONCERT 
2 Opera Boxes awl Stalls; 
Boxes for every Theatre in I 
Wi 


AND ENTERTAINMENT AGENT, 


; Concert Tie's Private 
vondon let by the night 


GMone-eTREET, W. 2 doors from Cavendish-square). 


i CONCERTINA PLAYERS, 

CRAMER, WOOD «& Co., have a large stock of Second- 
hand CONCERTINAS, hy Wheatstone, Case, and Lachenal for 
Sale or Hire, at greatly reduced prices 


1 A BELLA MEA. By SIGNOR SCHIRA, 
4 (Sung by Mem. Trebelli with great success.) 2s. Gd. 


Also arranged as a Piano Solo, by Mdime. Oury, 3s. 6d 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
J e 


BLUMEN'THAL.—A_ Daydream.— 
Sung by Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington . 8s. Od. 
I prithee, give me back my heart. (Sung by Malle. 
Parepa In F and G : . sie «2 $8. Od, 
Thouzhts of thee. (Sung by Mame. Sainton-Dolhby 
In B flat and ¢ él is ie «. 9.08. 
Cramer, Woop & Co, 201, Regent-street. 
C GOUN O D.—¥Forget him! ah! the 
Je thought were vain ; a 
Fairer than the morning , <a 
Cramer, Woon & Co, 201, Rezent-strect. 
‘ J. HARGIT T. 
Je (Sung by Miss Clari Fraser 
The Village Bells ring merrily. 


24. 61 


2s. Gd. 


Johnny Bell's Wooing. 
ve .. 2s, Gd. 
Seng by Malle. 


Jenny Bauer ah ; .. 2s. Gd, 
‘Tis home where the heart is. (Sung by Mdme 
Elvira Behrens os pas . 2s. Gd. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 291, Regent-street. 
ENRY SMA RR T.—Bright be her 
drean (For Contralto . .. 2s. Gad, 
1 stood beside a streamlet 2s. Gd. 


For Contralto 

i dream of thee . - a , “- a Z . 

I'll tell you why I'd like to be a rose es . 2s. Gil, 
> 





Paguitae, (Snng by Mr. sims 1 4, ea, 
Sir Brian the bold - s, Od, 
Tell me, sweet Zephyi 3. Gad. 
The magic of the flower. (Sung by Mr. Sanuley 2s. 6d, 
‘The spinning-wheel bs ; 2a, 6a. 


‘The pure in heart shall meet again. (for Contralto.) 2 
The Minnesinger’sdream. .. ‘ we wb 
Thinking of thee. (For Contralto.) .. ei .. Qa Gd. 
Thro’ every chance and change. (Sung by Mdme. 
Laura baxter ) oi ae be as . 2a. Gd, 
Walting for the Spring. (Contra)to : ; 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


j EW VOCAL DUE'TS.—the fall of the 
A leaf. (Soprano and Contralto.) G. A. Mac- 
farren, = ; 
Over the silvery lake 
Ww , Wallac « 
CRAMER, Woon 


worano and Contralto. ) 
‘ ie x . Ba. Cd 
& Co., 201, Regent-street. 


G OUNOD'’S “LA KEINE DE SABA.” 


JW Opera (complete), with French Words, octavo, 20s, net. 


Ditto, ditto, foe Piinoforte ‘ re <a 
Boo of Aira, Solo, fs.; duct #3; by W. H. Callcott. 
March, Bolo, 28. Gd. ; duet, * a - 
Walkta, .. >» 3a 6d.; duct, os. ; - is 
March, Solo arranged by IT. W. Navioann, Se. Od. 
Ihito ole. ; duet, 4a; .. by ©. Gotimad. 
Vu. ’ need by Pangamealler oe. td, 


gavra W vu & Co., 3.1, Regent treet. 


| 





| 


OPERETTA IN ¢ 


WRITTEN BY 


HENRY F: 


COMPOSED I 


JSTULES BENEDICT. 


The Complete Operetta, for V 


| The Overture .. 


1. Duet—* Night and morning” 


bw 


flat ; transposed key, B flat .. 
Ty 26¢Ti wee § alan aT | 
lrrio—‘ News! girls, news!” .. 
Song—‘* Boot and saddle!” 
Trio—“ My heart is beating” 


® 
o. 


= 


= 


Song—*‘ For her sweet sake’ .. 
Song—‘‘ Ah! do not take her fr 
9. Duet—‘* We waited late, we wa 
10. Quartett—‘‘ The Rheinland” .. 





The Operetta is written for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo- 
or to obtain any post where a good general knowledge of Jiterature | Soprano), Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 


Cramer, Woov & Co., 


THE NEW SONG, 


Price 3s. 


“2302 A. 2” 


BRINLEY Rk 


A BEAUTIFUL DRAWING-ROOM SONG, 
ILLUSTRATED, 


EXQUISITELY 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN 


Cramer, Woep & Co, 201 Regent-street. 


ARDITI’S 
NATIONAL 


CELEBRATED 


“LA CARIBALDINA,” 


ARRANGEL 


THE PIANO 


BRIN LEY RICHARDS. 


Price 


Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





(In Italian or English, ) 


“GARIBALDI!” 


with full length Portrait of the General. 


Price 8s. 


As sung and rapturously encored at the late Demonstrations in 
honor of GARIBALDI at the 


PALACE, COVENT GARDEN 


CRYSTAL 


OPERA, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, '&c., &e. 








| LONDON : 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street, 


2. Song—‘‘My home in Cloudland,” original key, p 


) ; 
‘ : 3. Duet—* Ah! Captain, | can see you” 
opportunity offers toa respectable Youth who would be | 7, ’ 
treated as one of the family) of perfecting himself in Pianoforte | g 


The Libretto, with Stage Directions and all necessary inform- 
ation for the production of the Operetta, price 6d. 


ARDITYVS NEW SONG, 


This Song may be now termed ‘ The Italian Marseillaise.” 





INE ACT, 


ARNIE; 


1Y 


olce and Pianoforte, 12s. 


&. and ¢. 3s. Od. 


s. orm. s. 3s. Od, 
sc. 7. 48. Od, 
B. 3s. Od. 


s. T. and B. 3s. Od, 

s. and B. 3s. Od. 

es o tT. 3s. Od. 

om him” .. c. 2s. 6d. 


ited long,” s. and 7. 3s. Od. 
sc. tT. ands. 3:8. Od. 


201, Regent-street. 


ICHARDS. 


as “LEAH.” 


MARCH, 


> FOR 


FORTE. 


3 


a 





Book of Favourite Airs, 
Overture 


Iler Majesty's ‘Theatre 





Cuayen, Woon & Co., 


| NICOLAITS 


mo MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 


: ? a se Soe ~ . Od. 
Pot pourri (for four hands)—Brunner_.. otk -. 5s, Od. 
Fantasia on popular Airs—F’, Beyer Se oa .. 838. Od. 
Improvisation—W. Kuhe .. a 5a. Od. 
Fantasia—A. Loeschhorn .. -. 48, Od, 
Fantaria—T. Oesten RS Ss i as -. 88. 0d. 
Fantaisie de Salon—Charles Voss = -. 48. Od. 


The principal vocal pieces, wi 


Solo, 5s.; Duet, 68. 0d. 
4s.; 6s. Od 


th Italiah words, as sung at 


Other arrangements by Brinley Richards, C. Coote, A. Manns 
of the Crystal Palace). &c., in the press. 


of right and left hand sides of Instrument, showing the positi 
of the notes, &c. 10s. 6d. . —- 
CraneEr, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


3" INLEY RICHARDS BISHOPS 
MELODIES. 3s. each. 

No. 1. Mynheer Van Dunck. No. 3. Tell me, my heart. 

2. Chough and Crow. 4. Blow, geutle gales, 

Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Ss SULLIVAN’S TEMPEST, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Published separately. 

Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, Pianoforte Duet, 4s.—Banquet 
Dauce, Pinnoforte Selo, 2s. ; Ditto, Duct, 2s. Honour, riches 
marriage, blessing, Vocal Duet, 2s. Gd. Where the bee sucks. 
sung by Miss Banks, 2s. 6d. : 
“Mr. Sullivan's ‘Tempest’ Music, produced the other even- 
ing at Manchester, succeeded entirely. There have been few cases 
of a more complete and legitimate success than this in our time,” 
—Vide Atheneum, Jan. 16th, 1863. 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
B RINLEY RICHARDS.—Anita ... 
> Leah’s Song .. - ui - we sg 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THA LBERG.—L Art du Chant, in twelve 
numbers. 3s. each. 
No. 1. A te o cara, Bellini. No. 7. Bella adorata, Merca- 














2. 6d, 
. Od. 


no 


§ 


2. Ballad from ‘* Preciosa.” dante. 
3. Adelaide, Beethoven. 8. Perché mi guarda, Mo- 
4. PietA Signore, ‘ Stra- zart. 


della.” 
5. Lacrymosa, Mozart. 
6. Nel silenzio, Meyerbeer. 


9. Tre Giorni, Pergolesi. 
10. Le Meunier, Schubert. 
11. Come be gay, Weber. 
12. 11 mio tesoro, Mozart. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


pgp otra TRADE MARKS.—By special 
appointment to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
Mr. J. 8. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 
practically engaged in the eminent firms of Messrs. Broadwood 
and Erard). Fee, 10s. 6d. 82, St. GzorGe’s Roap, Warwick- 
square, Belgravia, London. 
rpHE TEET H—OSTEO-EI DON, 
d MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SPECLALITE. 

The pumerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are ex- 
plained in Messrs. Gabriel's Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pub- 
lished, free by post, or gratis on application. 

ao Messrs. GABRIEL, the olc-established DENTISTS, 27, 
IIARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and LUDGATE-HILL (over 
Benson, silversmith), Lonxpoy. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—65, NEW-STREET. 
American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, 
trom four to seven and ten to fifteen guineas per set, warranted 















PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 


BRYANT & MAY'S 





pp szarr SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 

WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages. — They contain no Phosphorus — are not 
poisonous—emit no unpleasant odour, and not being liable to 
spontaneous combustion—igniting only on the box—atford to 
life and property great protection against AccIDENTAL FIRES. 

Whitechapel Road, London, E. 

Sold by almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, &c. 

throughout the Kingdom. 


RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS, 
2s. OL, 43. 6d., and 11s. per box; 3s., 5s., and 12s 
post free. 
‘*A mild diuratic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.”—Sunday Times. 
Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
1a, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, W., two doors from Oxford- 
treet. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 
CLEANER, supersedes Benzine and any other prepara- 
tion for Cleaning Gloves, Siik, Woollen, Linen, and every 
kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this great 
advantage—it Perfumes the article to which it has been 
applied.—Sold retail in bottles, from One Shilling each, by all 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of CARLESS, 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-street, Fenchurch-street. 


ALL'S LUNG RESTORER for Coughs, 
Asthma, and Consumption. ‘Try it. In Bottles, at 
Is. 144., 23. 9d, &c. T. Hatt, 6, Comnercial-street, Shore- 
ditch, London, N.E., aud all Chemists. 
RU2TURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITES MOC-MAiN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel 
so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft 
age being worn round the re while the 7 
resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to ft, 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the manu- 


r, 
MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 


81s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Doubie Tras, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

An Uwbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 2s. 10d. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 

NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, ke, 
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for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. are 
light in textere. and inexpensve. ané drawn on like an 
stocking Price 4s. Gl. T+ oc, Tes. and 168. cach ; postage 





21, Regeut-street. 


Joux Weitr, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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Ont Feuilleton, 
No. XX. 
——— 
THE PROFESSION’S HOLIDAY. 


[IN FIVE CHAPTERS. | 





Cuaprer I. 

It was very hot in town. It had been one of 
the hottest, aridest, dustiest summers known in 
the Merchant-Carthage of the world for many 
seasons ; andit had gone on getting hotter, arider, | 
dustier as the days slid by, until the very water- 
carts looked as if they wanted an ice, and the 
streets looked as if they really must crack and let 
you down through a fissure into the Underground 
Railway. 


As for the Underground itself it was a! 
Pandemonium of stuffy air, and smelt so of hot 
engines and dried-up porters, that you expected to 
see the rails curl up, or, at the very mildest, some 
boiler blow up with latent combustion. ‘The 
words of Dante were applicable to that Metro- 
politan Inferno, and up against the booking-oflice 
might have been written :—‘*‘ All hope abandon, ye 
who enter the Baker-street station. 

It was not only hot, but it was the end of the 
season. ‘The Royal Italian Opera House had been 
closed; for the only remaining prima donna had run | 
a way from an evening party at the manager's, be- 
cause somebody hadsaid he hoped Maximilian would 
be kicked out of Mexico. Thisrash politicalallusion 
had so offended Mdlle. 'l'edesca, that she had inme- | 
diately fled to St. Catherine’s wharf. Signor 
Dauerdur, primo tenore, who ran his notes almost 
as high as his accounts, and who was “up” to 
everything—from abstract snuff to concrete high 
c—had gone to c in another sense: namely the 
German Ocean, en route for Hamburgh. The 
greatest of national tenors had caught a horrid cold 
through eating a Vanilla ice without wrapping 
himself up; and the first national soprano would 
have been ill too, probably ; only she had not yet | 
been invented. It was so hot that the Great | 
British and Irish Opera Forcing Company(Limited) 
had several times dissolved, and had threatened, 
if this went on, to fructify the wish of Hamlet, and 
“melt, thaw, and resolve itself into Adieu ’”’—but 
shares were precious and the public still fond. 
Altogether it was too warm for 'lown. And the | 
season was over. 








Cuarrer II, 

One Wednesday afternoon, I was leaning, with 
my friend Bob Poole, against the railings of Han- 
over Square, for coolness. I am not prepared to 
say how we came to be in Hanover Square, but 


| companies and abstainers profess they ure the 
| benefactors of mankind.” F 


| cut it,” said I. 





account for it by assuming that we must have been 


somewhere, and did not happen to be anywhere | 


else. So we were in Hanover Square. Bob, with 
his hat at the back of his head, was engaged in 
wondering whether I was going to propose any- 
thing to do. 1, with my forehead in advance of my 
hat, was conjecturing the probability of Bob’s sug- 
gesting anything fresh. 

** Jack,” said Bob at last, ‘* London’s a mistake.” 

“ Shilling,” I answered, ‘it is a conclusion to 
which the British Empire is gradually tending.” 

“Shilling” was the name by which he was 
familiarly known among his set; first because 
Shilling was considered more gentlemanly than 
plain Bob, and, secondly, because Shilling Poole 
had a certain smack of jocular fastness about it. 

“‘Lhave been growing up into that creed of the 
erroneous nature of London, old fellow, ever since I 
can remember,” said Bob.  ‘* | am more confirmed 
in the belief, the older I get. But I don’t see my 
way to alter it, either.” 

“* The belief 7” 

**No, the mistake.” 

“ Ah, you mean London, The railways are doing 
their best, and the teetotallers. By the time rail- 
Way-arches span Regent-street, and all the public- 
houses close at curfew, London will be considerably 
altered,” I said. 
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** Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. But I vote we 





“What?” | 

** London.” 

Mr. Shilling Poole looked up startled. © What | 
dye mean?” he asked feebly. “Go and settle in | 
Halifax or Bath, or some such provincial place of 
equally comic attributes ?” 

* Nonsense, idiot,” said I, politely. “1 don't 
mean to settle. Just for a tour, you know. 
Everybody is leaving town. What do you say to 
the Rhine?” 

“* But [haven't got the rh 4 








1 stopped my ears, I shut my eyes, I fled; and 
flying heard the mocking tones roaring the 
refrain :— 
* Yes, even in holiday rambles you'll find 
You must stir up shop in the true artist ever.” 


Cuarrer IIT, 

L could not persuade Mr. Poole to accompany 
me, but | went myself. The eminent society into 
which I was suffered to penetrate—at considerable 
discomfort to myself, for I always felt an alien— 
Was too precious to lose easily. My acquaintance 
with Contrappunto ripened into an acquaintance 
with his brother, Contrappunto-Doppio, which led 


“JI know,” I interrupted, and finished his re- ito an intimacy with Brodery, the eminent com- 


mark, “Don’t make old jokes, but listen to me. 
it costs you less, if you do it properly, than stay- 


ing in town; because in town you get into low 


poser, which produced an introduction to Binary, 
which opened out into knowledge of Herr Stimm- 
stock, and the Welsh musician Dr. Crwth, and 


spirits during summer, and it is axiomatic that | Mame. Piagal and the fascinating Lucy Gando, 


when low a man, spends more than when jolly— | Delightful people all! 


and doesn't enjoy it either. So come to the beau- 
tiful Rhine!” 

The idea pleased Bob, and | unfolded it further. 
I proposed, for cheapness’ sake, we should join a lot 
of people whom I knew, and who were going on a 
professional tour. I am not an artist myself, and 
in no way connected with the profession. But 
I have the happiness to know many who are ; and 
I have always held it the acme of human enjoy- 


|ment to associate with those minds that lead us 
| outsiders up the steps of the great temple of art. 


At least [ always used to hold it the acme. 

“Ever so many good fellows are going,” said I, 
“'There’s Contrappunto from the Academy, and 
his brother Contrappunto-Doppio, and Brodery 
the composer, and Binary, and Stimmstock the 
great German artist (who will be able to doall the 
talking), and Mrs. Plagal and dear Lucy Gando.” 

“Oh bother!” answered Mr. Poole. 

“ Bob!” TI exclaimed. 

“Bother! Simply bother. Who wants to be 
pestered with a lot of people who live in a world 
of their own—a cumbersome world, which they 


| insist on carrying about everywhere they go, like 


so many snails, or that geographical bore—Atlas ! 
I know these people: people so wrapped up in 
their own cares and envies and hopes and bicker- 
ings, that they will saturate you in a week with 
their personal troubles, and reduce you in a fort- 
night to the depths of despondency.” 

“ But their Art?” I said. 

“Hang their Art,” burst out Bob, “it’s bread 
and cheese to them, and let them eatit. But I 
don't bore you with my bread and cheese, or force 
my crust down your throat, or complain that my 
portion is humble Cheshire, while my neighbour's 
is creamiest Stilton—do I? Why then should 
your art-people try it on?” 

“But they don’t,” I objected, for Bob was 
making himself hot. 

But Mr. Poole was not to be pacified. “I tell 
you these professional people, that you seem so 
proud of knowing, are the drearicst people under 
the sun. Have we not had enough of art as it 
is? Operas sans cesse, concerts without measure, 
oratorios thrown in, all the summer through. I, 
for my part, am glad it’s all over for a few months 
at least, and that the professional Shop is shut. 
Shut? It is never shut: what amTI saying? In 
season and out of season, abroad and at home, 


never shuts the shop.” 

And here the graceless Bob, despite my remon- 
strances, burst out into a favourite song of Arditi’s, 
the words being, he maintained, his own, and 
strictly copyright :— 

“The last marriage-banus have been read in those walls.” 
Bob here nodded his head in the direction of the 
sacred roof of St. George’s. 

“The last marriage banns bave been read in those walls, 
The last solo sung at a benefit take-in. 

The swells of the crescents have shut up their halls, 
And all the beau monde is the hot town forsaking. 

The season is over ; professional minds 
From op'ra and Exeter Hall must now sever, 

But even in holiday rambles one finds 





“To its ill,” answered Bob. “ Yet both railway 





Tho last touch of shop in the true artist never.” 


working and holiday-making, your true artist 


If they had only been a 
| little more intelligible in general conversation, 
‘and possessed a little more research in other 
matters than those of the stage and pianoforte !— 
Still, delightful people all! 
| We were soon at Ostend, and travelling along 
that low tract of bricks and unswept shavings, in 
which the soil Lout Ostend particularly revels. 
We had met with no adventure other than a slight 
quarrel between Lrodery and Binary about Con- 
sequents. I could not for the life of me make out 
what Consequents were; but they appeared very 
very dreadful things, for Messrs. Brodery and 
Binary fell out about them and grew very warm. 
L applied to Miss Lucy Gando, and asked her what 
they were. 

“What! don’t you know?” exclaimed the en- 
chanting Lucy. “Why you surpriseme! Oh you 
must know.” 

I felt very much ashamed of myself, for I really 
did not. 

“Oh! A Consequent, you know, is the answer of 
a fugue or of a point of imitation.” 

It was no doubt owing to some hereditary 
stupidity on my part, but I know as much of 
Consequents now as before ! 





Cuarter IV. 

It was moonlight on St. Goar, and the flood of 
light that fell on the little village, and brought 
out the quaint gables of St. Goarshausen on the 
opposite bank, and that‘rippled upon the surface 
of the winding river, throwing over it the black 
shadows of the hills, had something weird and 
unearthly in it. We were right under the mount 
of Lorelei—out in two boats which we had got at 
the ferry of St. Goarshausen for the purpose of 
idling away the evening hours. We had not been 
getting on so well lately, and had found it neces- 
sary to part Brodery and Binary, and to keep 
Signor Contrappunto off his brother, and to take 
care of Herr Stimmstock, whenever the subject of 
music was mentioned, which on an average was 
onte every twenty minutes. 

I was extremely sentimental, for somebody had 
suggested Liebfrauenmilch, which I found peril- 
ously enticing. After the third bottle it seemed 
too sweet. “Try a glass of the curagoa of the 
country,” said Dr. Crwth; and this was a great 
improvement. I was beginning to get very tender 
on the subject of Fatherland. 

« A beautiful land,” I murmured ; “ a rare and 
beautiful land. Here among the memorial ruins 
| of past greatness is born the idealism which is at 
\the root of every German’s soul. Tender and 
touching, sir,” said I, addressing Brodery, “ are 
these records of past ages — these hills about 
which dwell the echoes of the past. Are they only 
of the past, these melodies? Does none breathe 
ought of Germany’s future ?” 

“Future? Ah, you mean Wagner and his 
school,” returned Brodery, in a matter-of-fact 
way. “Trash, sir, utter rubbish, that won’t last 
a score of years.” 

“ Mnja, so. Bud you are misdaken, if you will 
allow, and have nothing known,” began Herr 
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| means are admirable; they cost but little, and 





Stimmstock hotly; and into the subject went all) 





Tate tee epee 


of them—Brodery, Binary, Contrappunto Brothers, “ Bob,” said I to Mr. Poole, “ you are quite! 
Crwth, and the whole lot ; and Wagner, Bach, the | right.” | 
Conservatorium and the Future drove me from 


The As how?” asked Bob, faulty as to grammar. | 
the theme, 


The two boats were now alongside,)| “ Professionally. If ever I go a tour again, 1 
and I thought there would be a mutual boarding | shall take care to shun the Arts, confound ’em !” 

wnd a sea-fight in the bitter subject they were Bob laughed, and asked me how I had got on. 
now on. I turned to the fair Luey, who was laving | This was on the soil of Britain, in the beginning | 
the water pensively with her hand., Hers was a) of the month of September. | 


produce a prodigious effect on the people. 

He will always take care to have a copious store 
of airs, &e., in reserve in his portfolio, in order to 
be able to change them at the will of the manager 
or singer. 

Even should the virtuosi pronounce an unfavour- 
able judgment, still the poet will do wisely not to 
complain; he should bear in mind, that if the 
text were pronounced distinctly, the sale of the 
Libretii would suffer considerably. 


nature beyond the narrow prejudices of men and | 

pedants. 
“You seem sad,” I said to her. 

“Tam tired of these things.” 

Vhe beauty of the 

night, and the charm of this land are for other 

thoughts. 


“Yes, I can understand. 


i4 it not lovely ?”’ 

She made no reply, bat soon after said she 
to land. 
sovian bank, we were soon strolling up a roadway 


would like Disembarking on the Nas- 


hetween the rocks, which a peasant bad said led! 


’ 


to village ot !, She and L were in advance 


of the rest. 


Boge 


We had walked along some distance, Lney chip- | 


ping up pieces of the chalky chaussée with her 


parasol. She was a very pretty girl. 

“Ever pensive?” Lasked in a low tone. She 
looked up She never blushed. 
She did the next best thing, and smiled. 

* No; at least 


“TL have felt so for some time,” [ said; “ 


not with a blush. 


perhaps [may be.” 

in fact 
in fact 
I was beginnine to lose myseli and 


ever since | have been in the society of 
in society.” 


“ Wherever [ have been, I have carried the pro- 


fession with me. In Cologne, the profession in- 
sisted on bearing me night after night to a grosses 
In Frankfort to a Concurrenz. In 
Heidelberg to an examination. On the top of the 
Jungfrau, the profession came upon two unfortu- 
nate composers who had just finished two scores, 
and had ’em with “en. 


Singerfest. 


I thought we should never 
have come down. Lastly, the profession insisted 

on going to Leipsic, on account of the Conserva- 

torium; and there, for all I know, the profession 
is at present, for I left it.” 

| © But where are you off to now?’ 

as I moved away. 

“T have heard, Bob, that ina recess of Lanca- 
shire there is a primitive place called Chowbent, 
where there is not so much as a ballad or a barrel- 
organ to be heard from one year to another.” 

“Well? ” said Bob. 

“Tain going to Chowbent.” 


’ asked Bob, 





He will not neglect a regular and orthodox 
explanation of the three important points of a 
drama, time—place—and action. Such and such 
a theatre—so much for the plece; from cight 
o'clock in the evening till midnight—so much for 
the time; the ruin of the manager—so much for 
the action. 

SECOND PART. 

The modern composer will have no occasion for 
a‘knowledge of the rules of composition. Practice, 
and some few principles, will be abundantly 
sufficient. 

Nor will he feel any more occasion for an ac- 
quaintance with poetry; it will not even be 
. necessary for him to distinguish the long syllables 

' from the short ones. 

He will do well not to read the entire poem be- 
fore settiug it to music, for fear of overloading his 
imagination and oppressing his genius. He will 

, compose it verse by verse, and will not fail to ad- 

| just to the words such airs as he bas composed 
during the course of the year, even though the 
metre and the quantity should be at perfect vari- 
ance with his ideas. 

He will produce no airs but such as are accom- 
panied by the whole orchestra; for in order to 
compose in the modern taste, it is indispensable 


i ae 
a) . 
| aNiscellann. 
make idiotic remarks, for she was a very pretty | oo 


: above all to make plenty of noise. 
isirl. THE THEATRE A LA MODE, 


Should it be found absolutely necessary to shorten 
the drama, the composer will take care to insist 


— 


= 


‘Tf you kaew whet cause L have to feel melan- 


aa 


better 


os 


ee eee er Le 


ee 


= 


choly, you midst sympathise with the 


feeling,” said Lucy. 
I felt my blood in iny 


cuuse ! 


face. “If 1 knew the 
May 1 know it?" LT asked eagerly. 

She hositated. | bevan to stammer. 

“Thave often wished that you—that I might 
claim—at least entreat the right—of a friend—to 
share in your troubles as your pleasures—at least 
joys, Miss Gando.”’ 

She sighed. L velieve I have stated she was a 
very pretty cirl. 

* May | ask—ieey I do so, Lucy, at an hour and 
in w place peculiarly sacred to every warm and 
earnest feeling —will you confide to me, Lucy dear, 
the cause of your sweet pensiveness ?” 

1 do not know whether it was the moon or the 
Rhine or the Liebfrauenmilch, but I was very 
tender, and my arm was round Lucy’s waist. 

“It isnot sweet,” said Lucy, lowly; “ it is very 
bitter and wretched——and I am very wretched— 
Lam the mum-mum-miserab-bubble-est girl in the 
world,” sobbed poor Lucy in a flood of tears on my 
shoulder. 

I was awfully startled. 

“But Luey 
matter? 


dearest—best Lucy, what is the 
Trust me—confide in me. What dis- 
tresses you ?” 


“It is a secret,” murmured Lucy. 


“ But L will preserve it a secret. Only tell me, | 


and on my honour I will respect il.” 
* You will not breathe it?” 
** Not for worlds!” 
* Not to a soul?” 
* Not for the universe!” 


* You will not—oh promise you will not tell it| 


to Mr. Brodery or Madame Plagal, or anybody,” 
she urged. 

* As Tama gentleman!” I returned. 

* It willease me to tell you,for when it came, it 
so annoyed me—!I know you must have noticed it.” 


| Renedetto’ Marcello, a noble Venetian born in 
| LGS6, who rose to great eminence among the 
lmusicians of the 17th century, left behind him 
many works both of music and nmiusical literature. 
Of the latter kind there still exists a very rare 
pamphlet entitled Il Zeatro alla Modo. Disgusted 


jat beholding the musicians of his time studious | 


rather to fiatter the ear, than to speak to the 
} imagination and inform the heart, this great com- 
| poser conceived the idea of offering some correct- 
| ive to the evil in the tract in question. We proceed 
; to give an outline of the satire, and concentrate 
| the more striking parts of it, convinced that in so 
| doing, I shall not only succeed in interesting our 
readers by some account of a rare work, but also 
in exciting their curiosity at the perusal of senti- 
ments, which are not less just and piquant, than 
applicable to the poets and musicians of our 
times. 
The author has divided his tract into two parts; 
in the first he addresses himself to the poet, and 
in the second to the composer. 


FIRST PART. 


The modern poet should completely abstain 
from reading the ancient writers, and for this very 
reason, that the ancient writers never read the 
moderns. 

Before entering upon his task, he will take an 
exact note of the quantity and quality of the 
scenes which the manager is desirous of intro- 
ducing into his drama. It will be requisite that 
ithe poet should come to a good understanding 
| with the mechanist of the theatre, in order that 
he may learn by what exact number of ariettas he 
ought to prolong his scenes, for the purpose of 
' affording the workmen time to arrange all things 
behind the curtain. He will compose his poem 

verse by verse, without giving himself any trouble 

as to the action, in order that it may be impossible 
| for the spectator to comprehend the plot, and that 
by this very circumstance, curiosity may be kept 
alive to the end of the piece. By the way, he will 
not forget to introduce a brilliant and magnificent 
scene ut the close of his piece, terminating in a 
chorus in honour either of the sun, the moon, or 
even of the tapresariv. 





He will place at the head of his poem a long | 
discourse upon the art of poetry. He will take | 
care to interlard it with abundant quotations | 
from Sophocles, Euripides, Aristotle, Horace, | 
Longinus, &¢., but he will conclude by declaring 
that a fashionable poet ought boldly to swerve | 
| from the rules which they have laid down, in order | 


She faltered. 1 bent my head down till her 
odorous hair fanned my forehead. I was eager 
and hot, and everything seemed mazy. 

“This morning,’ murmured Lucy in a low, 
gentle, inexpressively sad tone, “there came by 


' givenin Wheler’s 


that whole scenes should be suppressed, rather 
i than permit a single note of any of his airs or 
| ritornellos to be retrenched. 
| If any air should displease, be will answer, that 
|in order to form a right judgment of it, it should 
| be heard upon the stage with full orchestra, 
| dresses, decorations, and lights. 

As to the singers, they should never by any 
chance practise solfaing, for fear of falling into 


| the old-fashioned practice of singing in the tune 


and time; both which things are at absolute vari- 
ance with the taste of the day. And not only 
will they begin by changing the time of the airs, 
but they will also alter the airs themsclves, by 
adapting them in their manner, although their 
variations are in direct opposition to the bass, and 
the whole of the instruments. 





|GARRICK: THE WHITENEADS: STRAT 
FORD JUBILEE. 


Temple Bar for June, 1864, contains on interest- 
ing article on David Garrick, wherein the Strat- 
ford Jubilee is stated to have taken place in 1764; 
and Garrick is said to have been guilty of the 
unpardonable weakness of allowing a public recita- 
tion of an ode in his own praise, written for the 
occasion by the notorious Paul Whitehead, then 
poet-laureate. 

The Stratford Jubilee was held in 1769, not 
1764. 

The notorious Paul Whitehead never was poet- 
laureate. That office was held from 1757 till his 
death, in 1782, by William Whitehead. 

William Whitehead’s verses, “'To Mr. Garrick,” 
will be foundin Anderson’s “ British Poets,” ix. 925. 
Paul Whitehead also wrote “ Verses dropt in Mr. 
Garrick’s Temple of Shakespeare” (Paul White- 
head’s “ Poems,” 161.) 

It is remarkable that the late J. W. Croker, in 
| reference to William Whitehead’s verses to Gar- 
| rick, thought it necessary to make this note :— 

** He must not be confounded with Pau? Whithead, 

no better poet, and a much less estimable man.”— 
| ‘* Boswell’s Johnson,” ed. Croker, 12mo. edit., ii, 177. 

| Particulars respecting the Stratford Jubilee are 





“History of Stratford-upon-Avon 
(164), and Chamber's “ Book of Days” (ii. 317.) 
See also, the “‘ Garrick Correspondence. ? 

Charles Matthews, in a letter to J. Poole, dated 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Dec. 23, 1814, thus records 
the reminiscences of a Stratford alderman of that 
day :— 





post a copy of the Lyrical Looker-On with a para- 
graph marked. It was a notice of last week's 
concert at the Duchess of Dumbiedyke’s, with a 
long critique of the performance and the artists, 


and would you believe it? my name is never men- 
tioned once!” 


to conform to the genius of his age, to the corrup-| ‘‘I was referred here to an old alderman, a capital 


| 
| 


tion of the theatre, to the caprices of the com- 


of the great bear (del grand’ urso,) [query, impre- 
sario |, &c., &c. He will have recourse as frequently 
as possible to the dagger, to poison, to earth- 
quakes, to spectres, to incantations, &c. All these 





posers, to the whims of the singer, to the delicacy | 


| scholar, an adorer of Shakespeare, &c., who told an un- 


commonly g story. He furnished a fine specimen 
of the beautiful consistency of their mispronunciation. 
I can only give aa a sketch of a character that I shall 
relate to you at length some day, I hope not far distant, 
with the manner and voice, both excellent.—‘So, Sir, 
you like Shakespeare?’ ‘ Yease (yes), ah! hi remember 
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the jubilee —yease. The first time I saw little Davy 
Garrick was in ’igh-street, and that. He was full of 
the Jubilee, end what not. He hoccupied aroom in my 
ouse ; hi was a bye (boy) then. You a’erd of Davy? 
He had a many dresses from London, and things of 
that sort. Yease, the fire-works was by a hartist from 
London, and that. My father was a halderman, and 
hat—yease, and provided a many things for the dinner 
at the ’A//, and what not. He kept the Lion, and that; 
and little Davy, and George, and Peter Garrick, to be 
sure, aud Mrs. Doxey, their sister, dined in the 
‘Tempest.? What a hi that’oman’ad! Davy’s was 
reckoned a fine hi; but, being an ’oman, perhaps hi 
looked more at’ers. And Sam Foote, he took some 
wine in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ and things o” that sort. 
You a’erd of Foote? Yease—he was a litery man, and 
famous for your rappartees and bonn inotts, and what 
not. He followed Davy all round the room at the 
masquerade, and what not; and it rained hall the time 
0 the Jubilee, and what not; and Sam said it was God’s 
revenge against vanity, and thut—-yease. How ee did 
but plague Davy, to be sure, and what not. Sam said 





it was a hinvitation to post with osses to a borough | 


without representatives, —governed by a mayor and 
halderman, who are no magistrates,—to celebrate a 
great poet, Whose hown works a-made ’im himmortal— 
by a hode without poetry, music without ’armony, din- 
ners Without victuals, and lodgings without beds. 


Yease, but that warn’t true, for my father kept the | 


‘Lion,’ and what not; and hi took up the first dish, 
and that, to Davy myself, hin ** As You Like It;” for 
ee shifted rooms, and ee ad veal boiled in rice ; you a 


: heard o’ that dish?—and Vernon, ee was there ; yease, 
, and ee sung, and what not—yease.”—* Memoirs of 
’ Charles Matthews,” 2nd edit. ii, 332. 

l In conclusion, I beg to notice a mistake as to 
2 Paul Whitehead. He died Dec. 30, 1774; yet, on 


3 the inscription to his memory in the mausoleum, 
at West Wycombe, 1775 is given as the year of 
a his death.—Notes and Queries. 





AN IMPERIOUS DANCER. 





mn 
at Messrs. Harris and Sheridan engaged as their 
er chief Gasparo Pacchierotti. He was preceded by 
or such a brilliant reputation that the public awaited 
his arrival with eager anticipation. He was one of 
at the finest singers then known, and had the most 
ld extraordinary power of penetrating the hearts of 
ra, his audience, despite his unprepossessing plain face 
and tall, awkward figure. The natural tone of his 
ny voice was deliciously clear, and singularly pathetic. 
nto He not only executed the most soft and touching 
me music, but the most difficult passages. To a pro- 
wi- lific fancy he joined a pure taste and correct judg- 
mly ment. In his art he was a perfect enthusiast. 
‘irs, At the end of the season, 1778-9, an alarming 
by balance appeared against the property. Mr. Har- 
1eir ris, wishing to dispose of his share, assigned it to 
and Mr. Sheridan, at the personal request of that gen- 


tleman, in preference to Mr. Gallini, who was also 
desirous of becoming a purchaser, and who offered 
AT the original price. Sheridan shortly afterwards 
relinquished the entire establishment to Mr. Tay- 
lor, for a large sum. In November, M. le Texier 
was displaced from his position as manager, and 


rest. Crawford appointed, with the assistance of a gen- 
trat- tleman who had had thirty years’ experience. 
L764; At this time the leading composers for the opera 
f the were Traectta, a young Neapolitan, who had arrived 
citi in 1776; Bertoni, who had come with Pacchierotto; 
y the and Vento, who had been invited by Giardina. 
then Vento was greatly admired, and earned large 
sums. He was so parsimonious that there was 
, not every reason to suppose he would leave a respect- 
able fortune to his wife and her mother; but when 
poet- he died, “by some strange disposition of his pro- 
ill his perty and effects,” nothing could be found, and his 
nail widow and her mother were left totally destitute, 
rick, 


; being reduced to maintaining themselves by the 
x, 029. lowest menial labour, and some charitable sub- 
n Mr. scriptions. 

V hite- In 1789, Pacchierotti came again to London. 
51s Until 1782, 'laylor was proprietor, and Crawford 
cer, in 


manager. In 1781, the elder and the younger 
> Gar- Vestris arrived. Since the time of Mdlle. Heinel, 
ji no dancer had achieved such success as these two 
ithead, famous men. When Pacchierotti sang, nobody 
nan.”— considered that the business of the stage interfered 


i. 177. with conversation, “or even animated narrative 
lee are and debate ;” but while the elder Vestris was on 


n-Avon the stage, if, during a pas seul, “any of his ad- 
i. 317.) mirers forgot themselves so much as to applaud 

him with their hands, there was an instant check 
, dated put to their rapture by a choral hush! For those 
records lovers of music who talked the loudest when 
of that Pacchierotti was singing a pathetic air, or making 


an exquisite close, were now thrown into agonies 
of displeasure, lest the graceful movements du diew 


“2) ital ~ ’ : 
4 Cap de la danse, or the attention of his votaries, should 


. i H ” ’ 
sechanen be disturbed by audible approbation. Thus 
rciation. speaks Dr. Burney, wrathfully. Young Vestris 


4 I sh was regarded with scarcely inferior admiration. 
distant, He owed his celebrity to springing very high, 


So, Sir, coming down on one toe, and turning round there- 
member 




















horizontally. He was about twenty years of age, 
andalways wore light blue, which became a fashion, 


on very slowly, while the other was stretched out Cheatres. 





oe 
| under the name of Vestris blue. He was the pupil 1. Covent GAanrpEN, 
of his father, and one day a nobleman remarked Closed 
to the great master that “his son was a better aaa 


” 


dancer than he.” “Very true, my lord,” replied Mr. Mellon's Promenade Concerts commence 
the dancer; “but my son hada better master than | 0! Monday, 

I had.” The elder Vestris was then past the | 2. Her Masesty's. 

zenith of his glory, but nothing could be more “ Foust 5" “ Miveille;”) “ Lucrezia Borgia ;” 
graceful than his attitudes. The peculiarity of © Trovatore.” 

his style was that when he entered the stage, he pho cheap nights continue to draw good houses, 
turned a pirouette, then descended on one leg, | and will continue, we believe, for another week. 
remaining firmly for some time in the same | 

position. The anecdotes related of his insolence 3. Drury Lane. 

}are truly ludicrous. Another dancer who was | Closed, 

much admired at this time was le grand Petrot, | 4. Princess's 

whose arrogance was proverbial at allthe courts in} ,. | ia gs pring ‘ = 
|Europe. At Vienna he chose to appear only in | Born to Good Luck ; The Streets of London, 
the last act of a ballet, and when the Emperor | Malle. Stella Colas concluded a very successful 
| desired that he should dance at the end of the | emgagement by assisting at Mr. Ryder’s benefit: 
| first act, he answered, disdainfully, that “men of | last Saturday evening. On Thursday the “ Monas- 
|talent never make themselves too cheap.” The | fry of St. Just” gave place to Mr. Dion Bouci- 
stories told of his audacity are scarcely to be | C#ult’s drama—(adapted from * Les Pawvres des 
credited. One of the least of his impertinences | ?@ris’’—the same source from which Mr, Sterling 
was committed while he was here as ballet-master, | Coyne drew his “ Fraud end its Victims” for the 
He happened to have some dispnte with Fierville, | Surrey Theatre a good many years ago)—entitled 
|and threatened to kick him if he did not obey his | “ The Streets of London.” Readers of The Orchestra's 
orders; then, turning round, he said, “If there is | PPovincial intelligence will remember that this 
any stupid lord, or gentleman, who pretends to |S#me adaptation of Mr. Boucicault’s has been 
| judge of the merits of a dancer, without knowing | Played of late in many country theatres as “ The 
how to pull off their hats, shall dare to take your | Poor ef Liverpool,” “The Poor ef Manchester, 
part, Petrot will prove that he can use his sword |“ The Poor ef Glasgow” —changing the venue with 
as well as his legs.” This eccentric personage the occasion, and thus securing an intensified local 
having been reduced, by acts of imprudence, to interest in the drama, though sooth to say the 
the utmost necessity, was entrusted by Le Pie with | P00r of one town are very much like poor of any 
his pupils, during the absence of that distinguished | ther. Before noticing the performance especially 
master in Russia: this brought him in 8001, a| #8 4 performance at the Princess's, we propose to 
year. Being again raised from utter poverty to | $i¥¢ an outline of the plot. The play is—let us pre- 
a sudden state of comparative affluence, Petrot mise—thoroughly melodramatic—the situations 
launched into his former manner of living, the | #?¢ utterly impossible—the distribution of vice and 
result of which was that in three years he had to | Vittue, penitence and hardness, equally unreal— 
fly the kingdom. In 1805 he was dwelling at the moraldoubtful—the point occasionally obscure ; 
Calais, “without even a coat to cover him—a sad | Withal, we are not sure that a melodrama has ever 
reverse to 2 man who had once possessed a superb been produced in town more likely to do than this. 
equipage, with three servants behind, in the In all its wildness and clap-trappiness there is an 
richest liveries, anda running footman preceding element of social sympathy—an aduimbration in 
him.” —Opera Directors in London Society. fact of the sin and want and charity and long,- 
. suffering of a mighty town—that make you in- 
terested in spite of yourself, and will not send 
you away from the theatre a worse, if they do not 
make you a better, man. But to the story. In 
the prologue we are introduced to the cynic of 
the piece, Mr. Crawley, (Mr. J. Ray) a city 
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THOMAS PURCELL. 


We know so little about the Purcells (Henry 
and Thomas) that the following wnpublished docu- 


ments “touching” Thomas may fitly be noted. _| merchant on the verge of bankruptcy. He is on 
(Audit Office Enrolments, Vol. B. p. 282.) the point of absconding to New York with the 
“Charles R. by the Grace of God, &c. to our trusty | proceeds of some bills, when he is fixed by his 
and well-beloved Sr Edward Griffin, Knight, Treasurer | confidential clerk Badger (Mr. Vining) who is one 
of our Chamber, &c. Whereas Wee have made choice | of those all-seeing virtuous scoundrels who flourish 
of Thomas Purcell to serve us in the office and place | jn melodrama, and whose great speciality is the 
of one of our Musicians in Ordinary for the lute and | gheck.mating of villany by a superior villany 
voyce in the roome of Henry Lawes, deceased; and | yiich in the dénonement becomes almost virtue, 80 
for his Service and attendance in that place are pleased | . ‘3 it. In th iddle of the debate 
to allow him the wages and livery of six and thirty | intensely clever is it. In the middle of the debat« 
»ounds two shillings and sixpence by the year during between master and clerk, enters an honest East 
1is life. Our will and pleasure, and We do hereby | India skipper, Captain Fairweather, (Mr. H. Mellon) 
will and command you to pay or cause to be paid unto| who deposits the fortune of his two children, 
the said Thomas Purcell, or his Assigns, the said | amounting to 20,0001, with Crawley, and takes a 
wages and livery, &c. The first payinent to com- receipt for the same. Exit Captain Vairweather 
mence ~ —— oa = wy ed Fo 7 = after the usual melodramatic bathos, and the 
ensuing le date ereor, anc oO continue le same . nik Paar . ‘4 " ‘ ida. 
Galea Ge natural life of him the said Thomas Pur- | Situation between insolvent merchant and wid« 


cell, Given the 29th of November, in the Mth year of | ®Wake clerk is strengthened by the additional 
our reign (1662). plunder. As they continue to debate, re-enters 
“Ex, pr Warwick.” | Fairweather excited. He has heard rumours of 

(Audit Office Enrolments, Vol. B p, 802.) the insolvent state of Crawley’s house; he de- 
“Charles R. by the Grace of God, &e. To our| mands back his money ; Crawley procrastinates, 
trusty and well-beloved Sir Edward Griffin, Knight, |and the upshot of it is that Fuirweather dies 
Treasurer of our Chamber. now being, &c. Whereas|in a fit—and that Crawley concludes, with the 
we have been pleased to take into our service as Com- | cognizance of his clerk to keep the money and 
peoet in Ordinary for the Violins Thomas Purcell and | expose the body. The act drop descends on this 
elham Humphryes, Gents, in the room of George treaty—Badger (who is to sail for New York with 


Hudson, deceased ; and a me | oa IN| his hush-money), having quietly possessed himee!f 
consideration of services done and to be done unto us of the dead man’s receipt from Crawley. On the 


re gi < d by these presents do for z . . 
weg eo tee ee teen Wee do give and | possession of this receipt, of couree, the intere: t 
grant unto the said Thomas Purcell and Pelham of the drama eventually turns. The action cf 
Humphryes for their wages and fee the sun of forty-| Act 1 is supposed to take — fifteen years 
two pounds fifteen shillings and tenpence by the year | afterwards. /virweather's infant children, left 
during their natural lives, and the life of the longer | penniless through the mysterious death of their 
liver of them, the first payment to commence from the | futher—found dead and stripped in Moorgate 
_— of ry emery the a el. vr ok, Bag: Street—are discovered lodging in the house of 

der our Signet at our Falace 0 es ste gr neat 7 " 

Kighth pol off Angus, in the year of our Lord God Puffy (Mr. I isher), and = ; I ny ae ka 
One thousand six hundred and seventy-two [1672]. Marston), who with their son Dan (Mr. Dominick 
“Ex, Joan Niconas.” | Murray), represent the cheerful-under-ndvereitios 

( Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber.) side of London Bohemian life. Puffy cells 

« Paid to Thomas Pursell at xxli pr ann. for Wages, mysterious cundiments out of a portable = 
and xvjli ijs vjd pr ann. for a Livery—due for fower stand 3 Mrs. Pujiy vends coffee out of ditto ; Pan 
yeares and 3 quarters ended at Mic’mas, 1672. is a Nextra boy of the usual cherubic stam p— 

elxxjli xjs xd ob.” | three parts angel and the rest corduroy. ‘This 

Henry Purcell was buried in Westminster Abbey, | family has a great deal too much gallery alicom- 
August 13, 1664; Thomas Purell in the same | pane to retail in the opening scene, after which 
place, August 2, 1682; and another Henry Pur- three things appear: Ist. that Puffy is in arrears 
cell in the same place (the great Purcell), Novem- | to his landlord Crowley; 2nd. that he is su ing 
ber, 26, 1895. Paul Fairweather (Mr. H. Forrester), who is out 
of a situation, and Lucy Fairweather, a 
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(Miss Fanny Gwynne) ; 
lover Mark Livingstone (Mr. John Nelson), who 
arrives penniless from America, where he had 
vone thinking to realise some property which 
however turned out valueless. Mark, however, 
is of your bold-hearted type of walking gentle- 





and 3rd. that Lucy has a the attics of No. 19} Pipemakers’ Alley, with a| 


view of London by moonlight from the roof. The 
stage is divided—one room is Badgers, the next 
is occupied by the orphans—but they are not 
supposed to be arawe of the other's vicinity. | 
The dialogue is, of course, funny on the part of | 


man, keeps his poverty to himself, and sits down , Badger, and sorrowful on the part of the orphans, | 
joyously to an impromptu breakfast at Puffy’s, in| who are about to be turned out of their garret | 


which Mrs. Puffy'’s coffee, Mr. Pujy'’s good-| into the streets. 


By and bye Mr, Crawley turns | 


heartedness, Dan's corduroy, Lucy's resignation, up in Badger's attic, and that worthy shows him | 
ete., ete., are naturally brought into active service. | the receipt, which he has previously extricated 
in the midst however of this banquet, the bailiffs | from its hiding place ina chink of the flooring. | 
enter at Mr. Crawley’s instigation to distrain for | Crawley agrees to buy it, and as cash only will be | 


rent—alleging that if Puffy can support two] taken, departs in search of money. 


people gratis he can pay his arrears too. ‘This 
line of argument produces virtuous sorrow on 
the part of the orphans, and indignation on the 
part of Mark, who instantly resolves to see 
Crawley, with whom he has had pecuniary tran- 
sactions, and ask aloan. This changes the scene 
to the Crawley pied 0 terre, Regent's Park, 
where we are introduced to Miss Crawley (Miss 
Emma Barnet), a cold selfish girl who feels 
acutely the direful position of being a money- 
lender's daughter, and demands a husband to give | 
her another name and a chance of society. She 
names a lrench count whodanglesafter her, Anatole 
de Montebello (Mr. Brooke), but old Crawley objects 
—and eventually Livingstone is proposed, and after 
the daughter has seen him is tacitly accepted. 
Sofarsowell. He trusts, by lending Livingstone, 
whom he knows to be penniless, money, to get him 
to agree to anything. As Livingstone and Miss 
Crawley go off to the conservatory together, Lucy 
Fairweather crosses the stage with a dress for the 


| 


young lady, and presently an unwelcome visitor| we confess not clearly made out) marry Miss 
strides into the drawing-room before the dismayed | Crawley. 


Crawley in the person of Badger, in full Californian 
masquerade, returned without a cent, and with the 
intention to squeeze his old accomplice on the 
strength of the receipt. A very fine mate and 
check-mate scene ensues, in which Crawley appar- 
ently has the best of it, as he defies Badger to use 
the receipt to his own advantage, the money being 
ouly payable to Fairweather’s heirs. Badger is 
forced to confess he does not know where they 
ure, when the foolman announces “Mr. Paul 
Fairweather,” to the dismay of Crawley. Badger 
soon finds out that this is the bird he is in search 
of—and Crawley is forced to intimate in asides 
that he will agree to Badger’s terms about the 
receipt. Badger then goes out to lunch, leaving 
Crawley and young Fairweather alone. Lucy enters, 
and then Crawley discovers his air-built castle is 
ruined—for that Livingstone is engaged to marry 
the milliner. The old man trades upon her syin- 
pathies—and by telling her part of the truth, 
namely, that Puffy’s release and Livingstone’s 
future happiness depend on her giving up Mark, 
he finally gets her torenounce him. At this point 
Mark is brought on—the transfer is made—and a 
most improbable scene is concluded by the exit of 
Paul and Lucy in deep dejection, and the re-appear- 
ance of Badger, whom the crafty Crawley has 
arrested by two policemen, with a view of getting 
hold of the receipt. But the wily Californian has | 
left it behind him, and Crawley iz baffled. Act IL. 
‘liscovers a wonderful set scene—Trafalgar Square 
on a snowy winter's night after dark. 
houses are lit up—the wonderful perspective is 
marked off by hansom cabs driving across with 
their single lights flaring like the eye of a Cyclops 
—and, in a word, the idea you get of depth, of 


real extent, of the very coldness and reality of the | real drama was to be seen every nigft in the 
scene it represents, is wonderfully full and exact | streets. 


down to the minutest particular. 
The action here is confined to episode. 


the elucidation of manliness under trying cir- 
cumstances. The Puffy family are brought on 
with the tin factories. The picture is filled in 
with all the street merchants, beggars, ete., of 
which London is so fruitful—and the ensemble 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


presenting Covent Garden at the conclusion of 
the opera, when, after a charming street ballad 
row got up by Badger, Mr. Crawley is brought on 
seeking his carriage, giving Badger a chance of 
making an assignation with him at his lodging in 
Pipemakers’ Alley. Miss Crawley is also brought 
on with Mark, to whom enters Dan with the infor- 
mation, acquired in some mysterious way, that 
Paul and Lucy live in Pipemakers’ alley—and, of 
course, Mark immediately resolves to go there. 
This gives an opening for another set representing 


| borrowed from an itinerant chestnut-merchant is 


the orphans of Mark, just arrived in time to 
|yescue them. Act III. opens with the Puffy 
family, Paul and Lucy, at Hampstead, all restored 





This scene | plause, before which Mr. Boucicault. bowed, and 
alone is worth going to the Princess's to behold. | everybody came on. As for the acting, Mr. Vining 
Badger is | undoubtedly makes the piece. He is, in our opinion, 
reduced to selling playbills, lucifer matches, and |the most capable actor, where rough humour is 


Towards the | pathos when Mark is announced is well done. 
end Lucy and her brother are brought on in ex- | John Nelson is Mr. John Nelson: we can say no 
treme destitution. They are no longer with the more; but he always looks well. 
Puffys, and Badger knows nothing of them either; Forbes and Dominick Murray, were capital in their 
facts sufficiently strange, but not so strange as the | respective parts; and Mr. Ray's Crawley was a 
fact of them being there at all, after the under- | very creditable piece of villany. The other parts, 
standing at the end of Act I. that they were to including a very gentlemanly Paw by Mr. For- 
go to Australia. The scene changes to a flat re- | rester, were well filled, and altogether every justice 





| on affidavit and the production of the all-important 
The 


Meanwhile the } 
orphans leave their garret, after a little business 
in which a charcoal-heater which they have 


introduced. By and by Lucy comes back. She 
has bidden her brother farewell, and comes back 
(true Parisian idea!) to asphyxiate herself with 
the fumes of charcoal. Paul enters afterwards 
with the same suicidal intention, and, recognizing 
each other, they agree to die together. Mean- 
while the fumes penetrate to Badger, and gradually 
asphyxiate him. His last strength and reason are 
wasted to restore the receipt to its hiding place, 
when the finale is reached by the re-entry of 
Crawley, and his vain attempt to steal the receipt 
from the insensible Badger; and the entrance to 


to health and comfort by the liberality of Mark, 
who shortly comes on and announces that he 
is very sorry, but he must in honour—(a point 


Badger also comes on and regrets that 
he cannot satisfy Mark about the villany of 
Crawley with respect to the Fairweather property 
—but the fact is, that on recovering his senses 
after the interview with Crawley he found himself 
out of his old house, which had been bought and 
shut up by Crawley. Mark regrets it, too, and 
hands Badger an appointment in the force. At 
this juncture Dan, now a fireman, rushes in and 
tells Badger that he had seen Crawley sneak into 
the shut-up house in Pipe-Makers’ Alley and 
sprinkle the wood work with petroleum. Badger 
immediately sees that the old gentleman’s game 
is to burn the house where he knows the receipt 
must be, and thus destroy all evidence of his guilt. 
Off rushes Badger, and thus prepares the way for 
the great sensation set of the house on fire—a 
marvellous bit of stage machinery and pyrotechny. 
The stage is crowded with a London mob, into the 
middle of which dashes the fire-engine with two 
live horses, and the brigade-men. Badger swarms 
up a ladder—and in the midst of flame (appar- 
ently), falling floors and we know not what all—re- 
appears with the precious receipt. The last scene 
is in Crawley’s villa at Regent’s Park. It is Mork's 
wedding day, and before his bride and her train 
he denounces the villany of her father and refuses 
to marry her. Crawley demands what it’s all 
about —and asks, if there is no policeman 
at hand to preserve order—at which enter Badger 
in uniform, and arrests him on warrant granted 


receipt. The dénovement quickly takes place. 
Lucy and Paul are re-installed—Crawley pardoned 
and told to look after his selfish daughter who has 
gone off with Anatole. Puff & Co. come on, and 
Badger speaks a capital tag to the effect that the 


The curtain fell amidst a stcrm of ap- 


needed, in London. He is in addition amazingly 
versatile, and as a fast clerk, a digger, a Bohe- 
mian, or a policeman, is equally successful. Miss 
Gwynne, the débutante is pretty, lady-like, and 
speaks well. Her part was small, but the bit of 
Mr. 


Mr. David 


was done the play. We are afraid to say how 
many times Mr. Vining and the chief scenic artist, 
Mr. F. Lloyds, were called on by a crowded house, 
but the appreciation of the audience was most 
distinctly shown throughout the evening. We 
think some cutting might be advantageously done 
in the indigent-virtue bits; and the horrible idea 
of Miss Crawley’s fate in the last act might be 
well modified without losing a point. 





5. Lyceum, 
Closed, 





6. HAYMARKET. 
Closed. 
7. New ADELPHI. 
“ The Flowers of the Forest; “ One Touch of 
Nature ;” “Ici on parle Francais.” ~ 
8. OLYMPIC. 
“The Ticket of Leave Man;” * Masaniello.” 
9. STRAND. 
Closed. 
10. Sr. Jamezs’s. 

A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing; “ Faust and 
Marguerite; “ Used Up;” ‘* Under the Rose.” 
1l. AsTLEy’s. 

Closed. 

12. New Royanry. 

Closed. 

13. SapLER’s WELLS. 
© Mirian's Crime ;” “Arline; or, the Lost Child.” 
14. MARYLEBONE. 
© Rebecca, the Jewish Maiden ;” “ Cartouche, the 
Fyench Housebreaker ;” “ Manfred.” 

15. Surrey. 

Closed. 

16. Brirannta. 

« The Slave of Crime ;” “ The Tallyman.” 
17. Vicrorta. 

Troubled Waters, or the Family Seeret.” 
18. Pavinion. 
“ The Ive Witch ;” “ The Detective.” 
19. GRECIAN. 
“ The Octoroon;” “ The Corsair.” 
20, STANDARD. 
Christy's Minstrels. 
21. Ciry or Lonpon. 
© Manjred;” “The Storm of Life.” 
New THeatTrRe, GREENWICH. 
“The Ticket-of-Leave Man;” * Colleen Bawn.” 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The triennial meeting in the Town-hall of 
Birmingham, in aid of the funds of the General 
Hospital, is fixed for the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
September. The Karl of Lichfield is the president, 
which signifies that he will enjoy the exclusive 
privilege of extending encores to such pieces in 
the sacred works as he may deem worthy of 
repetition. The outline of the performances 
stands thus:—On Tuesday (the 6th of Septem- 
ber) Mendelssohn’s “ Paul’”’ will be revived—an 
oratorio unaccountably superseded by the sub- 
sequent work of the composer, “ Elijah,” but 
quite equal to, and, according to the notions of 
many good judges, supericr even to the last- 
named oratorio. On Wednesday will be produced 
Costa’s sacred oratorio ‘“ Naaman,’ composed 
expressly for this festival. On Thursday morning 
will be given Handel's “ Messiah ;” and on Friday, 
the last morning, Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of Olives” 
will be given, as also Mozart's Mass in c, and Han- 
del’s ** Solomon ;” the latter, of course, compressed. 
Instead of the ball, which usually terminated the 
festival, a much more appropriate winding up will 
be the execution of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 

As regards the evening performances, the 
scheme will comprise interesting novelties as well 
as attractive variety :—On Tuesday night will be 
the first performance of a cantata, by Mr. Henry 
Smart—“ The Bride of Dunkerrow’’—one of our 
cleverest English composers. On Wednesday the 
concert will include Mendelssohn's “ Lobgesang.” 
On Thuraday the new cantata, “ Kenilworth,” by the 
rising young composer, Mr. A. S. Sullivan, will 
be performed for the first time. 

The solo performers engaged on this occasion 
are Madame Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton. 
The former will play two concertos—tbe one 
Mendelssohn’s in p minor, which he once per- 
formed at a festival in Birmingham; and we 
believe the other will be Weber’s Concert Stuck. 
Madame Goddard and M. Sainton will play 4 
duet for pianoforte and violin. 

Mr. Stimpson is the organist, and Mr. Costa, 
as usual, conductor. The band will comprise 
picked players, of whom 106 are stringed instru- 
ments, namely, 28 first violins, 26 second violins, 
18 violas, 17 violoncellos, and 17 double basses. 
The wood, brass, and percussion number 31; the 
flutes, oboes, clarionets, and bassoons being 
doubled. 

The principal vocalists are Adelina Patti and 
Tietjens, Madame Rudersdorff, and Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, soprani ; Madame Sainton- 
Dolby and Miss Palmer, contralti; Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Cummings, and Mario, tenori; 
Santley and Weiss, bassi. : 

The chorus will muster 94 soprani, 29 contralti, 
58 alti, 87 tenori, and 88 bassi—total, 356 ; which, 
with band, will be close upon an effective of 500 


-executants, all carefully selected, 
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REVIEWS. | ventional English type, it will be sung with | 
| pleasure by all who can appreciate musicianly | 
[Asupown & Parry. ] | thought artistically wrought out. 
| 


. La Vivacité. Par W. Ganz. 
. Nydia. Romance for pianoferte. By Benner 
GILBERT. | 
3. Les Désivs. Pour piano. Par Jutes Brissac. 
4, Idylle Rustique. For pianoforte. By CHARLES 
EDWARD STEPHENS. 
We have here a group of drawing-room piano- 
forte pieces, the first of which in the form of a 


we. 





polka we can recommend as a good teaching | 


piece. It is written in & flat, with slightly florid 
episodes in A flat and p flat, returning to the 
original subject, and finishing with a coda pit 
mosso, in which occurs an effective passage in 
octaves. 

«“ Nydia” is a pretty andante con moto, in the 
style of a romance, into which Mr. Gilbert has 
contrived to infuse much of the grace and interest 
attaching to the blind flower-girl of Pompeii. 
Towards the end of the piece the melody is 
resumed with some cross-hand passages, effective 
for teaching purposes. 

No. 3.—M. Brissac’s variations on Beethoven’s 
valse are, to our thinking, superfluous at this time 
of day, but afford some left-hand practice. 

No. 4.—Mr. Stephen’s rustic piece is really a 
charming work, full of character, and yet possess- 
ing a freshness not often met with in so-called 
pastoral effasions. The introduction of the move- 
ment legato in p flat, after the well-defined rustic 
melody in F, is very effective, and gives variety to 
the piece. 





1, T’amo d’amor dolcissimo. Romanza. Composed 
expressly for Mdme. Parepa. By CHARLES 
SALAMAN. 

2. As I did walk one Summer's day. Ballad. By 
the same. 


Of these two compositions we infinitely prefer 
Mr. Salaman’s music to the old Engiish ballad, 
which is one of the most charming contralto songs 
we have met with for a longtime. Inthe romanza 
however, which is written for soprano, will be 
found much of that elegance and yet passion, 
which are characteristic of Mr. Salaman’s song 
writings. 





“ Those Bright Eyes.’ Written by Henry HERSER. 
Composed by Scorson CLARKE. 

This ballad, the opening bars of the melody of 
which are compounded of “Queen of my soul” 
and the “Perfect cure,’ is dedicated to Mr. 
Montem Smith. 





“Away o'er the Sparkling Tide.” Song. Composed 
by Henry Barron. 

A spirited composition in © major, c time, 
descriptive of the launch of a vessel, the captain 
of which is an admirer of the young lady who 
names the vessel, for to her is dedicated a move- 
ment in a, in which the said captain swears he 
will always be true. The launch then proceeds, 
interrupted again by an anticipation of tempest 
in £ minor, after which the original subject is 
resumed and the song finished. Without being 
strictly original, this is an effective song. Mr. 
Barton should have written his accompaniment to 
the episode in a, in the bass clef, and thus avoided 
the indistinctness of the ledger lines. 





“Merry Bird, Merry Bird.” Song. Written by 
Freprrick Enocu. Music by Boyton SMITH. 
A lively little carol in 3-8 time, lying for mezzo- 

soprano, and artistically accompanied. The words 

are amazingly foolish: videlicet the accompanying 
lines :— 
“ Merry bird, merry bird all the day singing, 
Singing so sweetly all through the day,” 

which may be pastoral and certainly are weak. 

Will Mr. Enoch be kind enough to point out the 

meaning or grammatical construction of the 

following verse ? 
“Shadow-cloud flitting by darkens thy dwelling 
Where among green leaves summer-beams shine, 


Still through the woodland thy rapture is telling 
Hearts know no shadow happy is thine.” 





1. “The First Nightingale.” Ballad. 

2. “The Star among the Flowers.” Ballad. 

3. “The Swallows came again in Spring.” Duet 
for Contralto and Soprano. The above written 
by Frepericnh Enocu. Composed by Henry 
Smarr. 

No. 1: we see nothing original either in the 
melody or its treatment of Mr. Smart's “ First 
Nightingale.” 

o 2 is a flowing and ful melody in B 

t, common time; and although of the con- 








The duet we can recommend to all our lady- | 
friends: it is an exceedingly graceful composition, | 
with a smack of Mendelssohn's ‘* Last Greeting” 
about it, which we donot at all regret. Lt is only | 
fair to Mr. Enoch to say that his words in this | 
Smart triad of compositions, especially in the 
duet, are very much better than in the effusion 
we criticised above. 





{Appison & Lucas. | 
| Padotiana. Mazourka. For piano. 
LIDEL. 

It isseldom that young lady composers turn out 
such artistie work as this mazourka; and if Herr 
Lidel has looked it over, we for our part cannot 
object. ‘The mazourka itself is very pretty, and 
may be listened and danced to with equal pleasure. 


3y BLANCHE 





[CramER, Woop & Co. } 
“La Stella” de VUArenilla. Chanson populaire 
Napolitaine. Transcribed by BLuMENTHAL. 
This is another of Blumenthal's effective 
drawing-room piano solos, fresh, piquant, and 
not very diflicult; especially adapted for young 
ladies’ performance, and sure to become popular 
after the usual necessary time. We advise piano- 
forte masters to bestow some attention on this 
very useful piece. 





|J. H. Jewex xt. } 

“ Andante.” From a sonata with Violin and 
Violoncello accompaniment by Mozarr. Ar- 
ranged for the Orgen by James Gartie. 

This arrangement is rather pretentious in form, 
but not very difficult to a professional organist. 
There are various directions as to the use of 
particular stops, but we fancy these will be 
altered by performers according to the capabilities 
of their instruments. ‘I'he ‘“‘Andante” is arranged 
on paper in three staves (very properly), one 
separately for the pedals; but we doubt whether 
the third line on page five would be practicable 
to most organists. It is evident to us that it is 
a mistake on the part of either the arranger or 
the printer, and that the arpeggios are intended to 
be played by the left hand instead of the feet, 
but inasmuch as the middle stave is vacant, the 
passage alluded to ought to have been printed 
apart from the pedal stave. Nevertheless it will 
make an effective voluntary or organ solo. 
“Grant, we beseech Thee.’ Anthem. For four 

voices. By James Loartna. Collect for the 

21st Sunday after Trinity. 

Very suitable for country or amateur choirs, or 
even for daily service in Cathedrals when brevity 
may sometimes be an object. It is very easy, 
very short, and will not tax the powers of the 
simplest choirs. Still it is carefully put together, 
and may become useful on occasions. 








AMERICA. 

New Yorx.—July 16.—The Summer season 
would seem to paralyse music in America, as it 
does in England, and on the Continent. Says the 
New York Musical Review and World dpropos of 
this stagnation:—the Summer months in America 
offer musically very little to speak of. Here and 
there a concert in the watering-places, generally 
given for the sake of reminding the “ gentry” 
that the artists are still alive and will have no 
objections to receive pupils in the next season. 
There is an absolute dearth of any kind of 
musical culture. Formerly the Germans had 
their so-called “Singing Festivals,” which were 
after all but a pretext for a spree on an immense 
scale, but even these recreations have ceased. 
The war has done away with the little singing 
we used to have at this season; one part of the 
program has entirely vanished, while the other 
is said to be still in a very flourishing condition. 
And yet just these summer months offer excellent 
opportunities for musical culture. Why can we 
not have some of those large festivals, for which 
the people in Germany are celebrated. If the 
singing and orchestral societies of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia would only once during 
the summer months come together, and under 
some competent leaders try their strength in the 
rendering of some of the great master-works, 
the result would certainly be creditable as well as 
beneficial to American Art. Alas! the war 
shows again its hideous face as a warning not to 
indulge in such fancies. And yet who knows 
whether such a gathering for such a purpose 
could not be made to yield even something for 
the prosecution of the war, something towards 
sustaining the Government in its present struggle! 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The annual fete of the Odd Fellows, Manchester 
Unity, was held on Tuesday at the Crystal Palace, 
and the characteristies of a popular holiday at 
Sydenham were maintained in every respect, 
save, perhaps, the number of visitors. The 
returns at the latest time of admission showed a 
total of 23,486, which, deducting 1,699 as the 
number of season ticket holders, left 21,787 to 
represent the great mass of Old-Fellowship which 
pleasantly disported itself in the grounds, or 
participated in the many delights of the building. 
Although the figures we have quoted are certainly 
below the mark of reasonable expectation, there 
are matters to be considered as prejudicial in- 
fluences; and such are the races at Brighton, 
which no doubt kept many hundreds of persons 
away from the Crystal Palace. Hut the trath is 
that a festival of the Oddfellows, whether at 
Sydenham or elsewhere, never was, and probably 
never will be, as populous a gathering of merry- 
makers as a Foresters’ day. We may, perhaps, 
account for the difference without entering deeply 
into the statistics of the two fraternities. One body 
is accustomed to work pretty generally as a whole ; 
while the other, throwing off tho trammels of 
centralisation, acts for the most part by virtue of 
its separate lodges. Whatever the cause, it is 
indisputable that the Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows celebrated their anniversary in a quieter, 
not to say a duller fashion, than that which is 
always sure to mark the assemblage of the 
Foresters at the Crystal Palace. If the company 
was fewer in numbers than the magnificent 
weather had led people generally to anticipate, 
it was unquestionably more select. Indeed, there 
were many groups of persons who had evidently 
no particular bond of brotherhood with the 
energetic officers who moved briskly about in 
scarfs and belts. The carriages in the road in 
front of the Crystal Palace would have borne 
sufficient evidence to the fact that this féte was 
by no means monopolised by a society of the 
working classes. It was noticeable, besides, that: 
the majority of those who actually represented 
the order concerned in this festival were decorous 
to an extent bordering on dulness. The fun and 
frolic in the grounds were rarely fast and never 
furious. ‘Kiss in the ring” was pursued with a 

ravity which might have prevented a ward in 

hancery from seeing any harm in it, and the dance 
music did not prove a generally irresistible invita- 
tion to the dance. The chief feature of the pro- 





gram was a concert, previous to which the Odd Fel 

| lowsmarched in procession through thegrounds, The 
| ladies and gentlemen who joined in the musical per- 
,formances in the centre transept, were Miss Poole, 
|Mdme. Parepa, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Lewis 
| Thomas, Mr. Wells, Master Arlidge, Mr. Fielding, 
Mr. J. L. Hatton, and the Orpheus Glee Union, 
An assault of arms, by the 2nd Life Guards, took 
place later in the day than had been announced, in 
consequence of the regiment having been engagel 
inareview. At five, the whole series of fountains 
'and waterworks, including the nine basins of the 
| upper series, the water temples, the cascades, the 
| dancing fountains, and the numerous groups of the 
| great lower basins, were brought into full play, 
when the slanting rays of the sun were in brilliant 
force, and each ‘lofty jet of snowy spray had its 
wavering rainbow. During the day there wer) 
several performances of the equestrian trovpe, iu 
Mr. Pulleyn’s large canvass-covered circus, at tie 
foot of the broad gravel walk. The most remark- 
able point in these extra entertainments was, apart 
from the clever horse-riding, the clever tight-rope 
feats of a child, who performs under the style aud 
title of the ‘‘ Infant Blondin,” but who has quite 
sufficient speciality of skill to make his public ap 

peal in his own name. This little fellow, a mocel 
of baby strength and grace, really seems to delight 
in his difficult evolutions, and to reduce them all to 
a natural and easy process, altogether separate from 
any idea of fatigue. Summersaults on a tight roy ¢ 
are, though astonishing, by no means uncommon. 
but pirouettes on a tight rope, turned as neatly as 
on a level floor, may be classed among the wonders 
of the. posture-master’s art. Altogether the Odd 
Fellows’ féte, though not distinguished by enor 

mous attendance, may be pronounced a decided 
success. 





CoLMAN, AND ONE OF HI8 ComEDIANS.—An 
actor of little consequence having been engage! 
at the Haymarket Theatre, during the reign of 
the elder Colman, had the part of one of the 
scholars in “ T'he Padlock,” sent him. ‘“ Sir (suid 
he, addressing the manager), I am astonished ut, 

etting this part, so much beneath me; besides 
eas can a man of my size and figure look like u 





scholar?” ‘ Indeed (replied Colman), you seem 
better fed than taught.” 
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{RAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers 
J yeculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. 
There i« a profusion of every description, from the smallest 
pianette to the largest and finest grand, and by all the eminent 
makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the very best 
instruments are selected from the factories, all that are deficient 
in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer and Co. 
may therefore rely on having placed in their hands whatever may 
be reasonably expected from a <election made with competent prac- 
tieal skill. Cash purchasers will receive the usual discount. 
Every instrument fully guaranteed. Cramer and Co, deliver these 
pianofortes at any railway-station in the kingdom without risk to 
the purchaser, and at a very trifling cost.—CRAMER & CO.'S 
Vianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent- 
streot ’ 
TPOPLIFF’S CELEBRATED SABBATH 
MELODIES formerly published by Purpay & Sov, are 
now only to be had of CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent- 
atreet. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
STAMPED, UNSTAMPED, 
17s. 4d. 13s, Od. 
Bs. Sil, - = os, Gd, 
44, 4a. a pee Ss. fal, 


Payable in advance. 


** 


Corgrrs AND Post-Orrice OnpeRS TO BR DRAWN IN PAVOTR 
or AVAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fieet-staget, Loxpos. F.C, 


Orrices: 201, Reagent STREEt, 
AND 
59, Freer STREET, 
FROM WHICH THR TRADE 15 SUPPLIED. 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


A dream of happiness. Sketch. H. 8. Roberts. 

La Carita of Rossini. H.S. Roberts. 3/. 

blarche des Tambours. Morceau Militaire. Sydney Smith. 4/. 
The Spinning Wheel. Spinnlied. Sydney Smith. 4/. 

Réve Angélique. Svdney Smith. 4/. 

Via & merry little fly. W. Watt. 2/. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ SWAKESPRARIAN Prize Opx.” “One of the competitors” 
writes to correct an error which appeared in the latter 
part of his letter of last week, wherein the name of Mr. 
Alfred Bennett was inserted in lieu of that of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert. The latter should have been used throughout. 
© Exerisn Composers.” We are informed that the name of 
Mr. Hatton’s new opera was incorrectly given as ‘‘ Blue 
Beard” by our correspondent “J. C." last week, it not 
having been decided upon. 


Che Orchestra: 
A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


All communications to the Eprror to be addressed 
201, Regent-street, London, W. 


Berceuse. 
Song. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST G, 1864. 


Mdme. Harriers-Wippern is engaged at Her 
Magsesty's 'l'Hearre for several seasons to come. 


Mr. F’. C. Burnand is to be the stage manager 
of the new OLtympic management, which begins 
operations in October. 


« Lost in London,” by Watts Phillips, is to be 
the next novelty at the Aprnput, Mr. Benjamin 
Webster enacting the principal réle. 


Messrs. Addison publish M. Costa’s oratorio 


“ Naaman"; Messrs. Chappell, Sullivan’s cantata | 


“ Kenilworth”; and Messrs. Metzler, Smart's 


cantata “ Bride of Dunkerron.” 


** Macbeth” is in preparation at Drury Lane, 
with Miss Helen Faucit in the cast; and 
“Comus” is to be splendidly produced with grand 
effects. 


A sad report comes from Pais. If La Gironde 
is to be believed, M. Gounod’s brain has become 
affected by over-application; and he has been 
removed to an asylum at St. Cloud. 


The Choir, a sacred-musical journal, published 
once « month, has passed from the hands of Mr. 
Chope into those of Messrs. Metzler and Co., 
Great Marlborough Street. 


An Operetta Company (Limited) is, we under- 
stand, on the eve of starting into life, with the 
intention of establishing a stage for the perform- 
ance of English operettas, vaudevilles, and 
lyrical comedies. The proposed site of the new 
theatre is at the top of Regent Street, not far 
from the Polytechnic. The wonder is that this 
step has not been taken before. 


| Mr. Jordan secedes from the Lyceum, being 
‘engaged to travel with Miss Bateman in her 
| forthcoming autumn tour. Mr. Fechter is about 
to revise his company, Messrs. Brougham and 


} 


| Emery being engaged at other establishments. 

| A flying bruit—which we are in no wise inclined 
| to endorse—announces that our great baritone, Mr. 
, Santley, has entered into winter engagements at 
Barcelona and Cadiz. This would be a national 
loss at this juncture, when English opera is making 
an effort to rehabilitate its somewhat shaky frame, 
and stands in need of all its friends. 


} 
| 


| sail 

Mr. i. 'T. Smith has a “sensation” in store for 
the patrons of “Astley’s,” in the person of Miss 
' Adah Isaacs Meuthen, an American actress and 
| equestrienne of distinction, who is engaged to 
| play “ Mazeppo,’ which she does without a 
“double” (as it is called in theatrical parlance), 
dashing up rocks, lashed to a horse, and executing 
;% variety of bold feats not even attempted by 
male representatives of the part. Great prepara- 
| tions are on foot to make “ Mazeppa” a theatrical 
success. 


The Musical World announces last week that 
the season of the Opera Company will be opened 
with Benedict's “ Lily of Killarney,” followed up 
with Helvellyn,” by Macfarren. We are in- 
structed to say that our contemporary has been 
misinformed. It is not likely that Mr. Benedict's 
opera will be done at all this season, and it is 
perfectly certain that Mr. Macfarren’s “ Helvellyn” 
will not be produced for some time at least after 
the Company has opened. As yet nothing definite 
has been settled, either as regards artists, operas, 
| or order vf performance; but we may venture to 
| mention as the program likely to be adopted, 
Mr. Hatton’s new work to open with, and an 
English version of the “Prophet” to follow. This, 
however, is not authoritative. 


That excellent manager, Mr. Vining, of the 
Princess's, has set a good example to other 
lessees, in bringing out Mr. Boucicault’s new 
drama on a Monday nicht, instead of the standard 
Saturday which Mr. Fechter and others rejoice in. 
The idea of managers bringing out a new piece 
on a Saturday, is, we believe, this—that the critics 
and reporters have a clear Sunday in which to 
write out a lengthy notice for Monday's papers. 
There never was a greater mistake. Daily news- 
paper people get clear early on Saturday, so as to 
get away to the country or the suburb, and have 
really a day of rest on the Sunday. But the cruel 
presentation of a new piece on Saturday keeps 
them in town—cuts up their precious “ night off” 
—kills their Sunday—makes them break the 
fourth commandment—and in reality gives the 
manager a shorter and less kindly notice than he 
would get on any other morning but a Monday. 
Crede expertis. 


Mellon’s promenade concerts begin on Monday 
at Covent GARDEN, and will doubtless result in the 
same snecessful season that Mr. Alfred Mellon 
had last year. The stars will be Carlotta Patti, 
little Marie Krebs ; Levy (cornet), Arban (French 
ditto), Carrodus (violin), and Ali Ben Soualle 
(Turkophone—whatever that is). Among the or- 
chestral asteroids we find the following names :— 
Violins—Messrs. Carrodus, Viotti Collins, H. Weist, 
Hill, and Pollitzer; Violas—Messrs. Doyle and H. 
Webb; Violoncellos— Messrs. G. Collins and Paque; 
Flutes—Messrs. R. 8S. Pratten, Svensden, and 
Radcliffe; Piccolo—Mr. Harrington Young; Fla- 
geolet—M. Bonniseau; Oboes—-Messrs. Barrett, 
Nicholson, and Crozier ; Clarinet—Messrs. Lazarus 
and Pollard; Bassoon—Mr. J. Winterbottom; 
Cornet-i-Pistons — Mr. Levy and M. Arban; 
Traumpet— Mr. T. Harper; Trombones—Messrs. 
W. Winterbottom and Hawkes; Ophicleide—Mr. 
Hughes. In addition there will be (on Friday) 
unaccompanied glee-singing by “ Mr. Alfred Mel- 
lon’s Glee Union.” This is certainly an attractive 
prospectus. 








BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL REHEARSAL, pas 


A very interesting performance commenced on 
Monday at the Hanover Square Rooms, and was 
continued through Tuesday and Wednesday—the 
rehearsal, to wit, of the new works to be performed 
in September at the Birmingham Musical Festival. 
These are, as our readers are well aware, Mr. Cosra’s 
oratorio of ‘ Naaman,” Mr. Sunxivay’s cantata, 
“ Kenilworth,” and Mr. Hexry Smant's cantata, 
“The Bride of Dinkerron.” The appearance of 
the Queen’s Concert Room was unusually interesting 
on Monday. The entire area was filled with the 
members of Mr. Costra’s band—the finest hody of 
instrumentalists in Enrope. Everywhere, amongst 
the serried ranks of wind and strings, you could 
pick out the well-known face of a capital solo player, 
content for the nonce to sink his individuality, and 
assist in the wonderful exsemh’e of harmony Mr, 
Costa’s orchestra can produce. On the platform 
the artists of the day were seated, chatting to 
other: Ruprrsporrr, full of animation and the 
confidence of a hundred triumphs in oratorio; 
Sarnton-Dorsy, calm and self-possessed in the know- 
ledge of her great school; Miss Patmer, veiled and 
nicely got up in morning dress ; Saxr.ey, baritonish, 
and scrutinising the far end of the orchestra through 
| his eye-glass ; Cumminas, impressed with his rising 
| talents, and their responsibility. Add to the artists 
| Mr. Oxrver Mason, the portly and gentlemanly 
managing director from Birmingham, handing up 
ladies ‘politely to the orchestra, and throwing 
salutations about recklessly ; Mr. Costa turning 
over his score; Mr. Croriry from the A theneain, in 
watchful somnolence in his chair; and a handful of 
friends and amateurs who are sprinkled at the back 
of the platform, and you can realise the appearance 
of the orchestra. Later on, Mr. Stus REEves turns 
up in resplendent raiment and the glossiest of hats, 
makes a feint of wishing to stop down below, but 
finally ascends and takes his place on the platform. 
And lastly, Apretina Parrt, in a neat evir-coloured 
dress and white bonnet, trips up the stair, and adds 
her dark intelligent face to the little ring, where 
so much enchantment in the way of vocal music is 
going to bedone. In the gallery at the far end 
of the room, and just above the trombones and 
Mr. Curpr’s drums, a score of ladies are seated hy 
invitation to hear the performance, and lounging 
darkly behind them are men critical, and men 
professional, and men curious—all present, like- 
wise, by the kind invitation of Mr. Mason. 

Punctually at noon, the appointed hour, Mr. 
Costa, with his broad benevolent face and dapper 
appearance, is visible full front at his desk, biton 
in hand—the band cease the agreeable cater- 
wauling which is seemingly indispensable for 
getting in tune—Mr. Srmpson settles down toa 
wee harmonium, which, by a pleasant fiction, 
represents the Birmingham great organ — Mr. 
| Sanrey looks’ at his opening bars—and, after a 
few magic waves from Cosra, the Overture to 
“ Naaman” commences. It is, of course, prema- 
ture to speak critically of a work of the import- 
ance of “ Naaman” after a cursory hearing at 
rehearsal. Suflice it to speak of it at present in 
the most general manner, and to give our readers 
a notion of the libretto and the distribution of the 
‘musical numbers. The argument drawn up by 
|Mr. Bartnotomew (author of the books of 
| Elijah” and “Eli”) states that the incidents 
|! are taken from the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 6th chapters 
of the Second Book of Kings, beginning with the 
translation of Exisan to heaven, as witnessed by 
Exisua and the Sons of the Prophets. There are 
the miracles of the multiplication of the widow's 
oil; the promise to the Shunamite of a son; the 
triumphal arrival of Naaman, and the application 
to Exisna, at the suggestion of the Jewish captive 
maiden ApaH, and the healing of the waters. In 
the second part is the failure of Grmazr to work 
the cure of the child of the Shunamite, followed 
by a Sanctus of angels, the reanimation of the 
dead child by Exisna, the relation by the boy of 
his hearing the angels sing in heaven, the effect 
of the miracle on Naaman when narrated to him 
by Avan, the bathing in the Jordan, the restora- 
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tion of NaAamAN and his becoming one of the 
elect, and the Hallelujah glorification at the close. 
The setting comprises some 44 numbers, including 
two elaborate marches, two choral finales of mag- 
nitude, fugues and chorus, duets, trios, quartets, 
a quintet, and soli for tenor, bass, soprano, and 
contralto. 

It will thus be seen that the book in many res- 
pects closely trenches on the incidents of the 
«« Elijah”’—but not so much as to make comparison 
inevitable or prejudicial. There can be no doubt 
that “Naaman” is a great work—far broader, 
and, essentially, more dramatic, although pos- 
sessing the same characteristics of melody and 
treatment, than the “ Eli.” The scoring is indeed 
wonderful. Cosra touches all the instruments of 
his large orchestra in his score as delicately as if 
they were one—art, experience, time, can do 
nothing more perfect in the instrumenting of a 
work than Mr. Cosra has achieved in “ Naaman.” 
The other astonishing feature of the rehearsal was 
the perfect reading of the score at sight by the 
orchestra. It was marvellous. Here and ,there, 
Mr. Costa stopped them—not for any practical 
evror, but for the enhancing a particular effeet— 
avd, from end to end of the oratorio, every thought 
and every note was picked up and interpreted with 
a readiness and intelligence that have no parallel 
in Europe. As regards Aprtina Parvt, she will 
he a success in oratorio. When her style is chast- 
ened a little toconsist with the popular notion of 
oratorio-singing, her pure and sympathetic voice 
and perfect culture will do all the rest. During 
the performance on Monday, the various artists, 
und Mr. Costa himself, were enthusiastically ap- 
piauded by the band and the guests present. 
When the gentlemen of the orchestra (who are a 
very independent set) are all in favour of a new 
work, depend upon it the verdict will be endorsed 
ly the public at large. 

On Tuesday Mr. Smart's “ Bride of Dunkerron,” 
and Mr. Sunurvan's “ Kenilworth” were rehearsed, 
emducted by the composers respectively. The 
Libretto of Mr. Smarr’s cantata is written by 
Mv. Freperick Enocu, and is Undinish in its 
plot. We give the argument:—The Lord of 
Daunkerron, who has become enamoured of a sea- 
maiden, seeks her for his bride: she has not the 
power to quit her element, and he follows her to 
lev spirit-home: the sea-maiden leaves him that 
she may obtain the sea-king’s sanction to the 
union, but he, with the storm-spirits, has already 
coomed her to death, for loving one of mortal 
Lirth,—and she reappears to her lover only to 
aunounce her fate: he, for his temerity, is driven 
from the spirit-land, and cast back by the tempest 
{o the shores of the upper-world. The sea-spirits 
lunent the loss of the maiden,—the serfs the 
death of their master. This tradition,—the scene 
of which is the ruined castle of Dunkerron, on 
the coast of Kerry,—has been the subject of a 
) lad by Crorron Croxer—the catastrophe in 
which, however, is deviated from in the present 
Version, 

his cantata will advance Mr. Henry Smart's 
fume as a composer of the highest acquirements. 
‘The story and its treatment are essentially 
dramatic, and the scoring is brilliant. The singers 
ave Mdme. Rupzrsporrr, Mr. Cummrnas, and Mr, 
Wetss. 

My. CHorney has written an elegant and 
scholarly libretto on the subject of Queen Eniza- 
Levis visit to the princely Leicester at Kenil- 
worth, and Mr. Sunitrvan has succeeded in 
infusing into his music much picturesque and 
loeul colouring. The artists who will sing in this 
cantata are Mdme. Lemmens-SHERRINGTON, Miss 
Patwor, Signor Mario, Mr. Sanruey, and Mr. 
CuuzNes. 

Poth of the cantatas were considered to be 
§enuine successes. An account of the general 
arangements of the festival will be found in 
another column, and we hope ere long to be able 
to give our readers an analysis of the three works 
from the published score. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
[SECOND PAPER. | 





In No. 42 of this journal our readers may re- 
collect we printed an article on the freaks of the 
Law of Copyright in dramatic matters, founding 
our remarks on a comprehensive little book 
published by Mr. Lacy. Further dipping into 
the same legal and historical repository brings to 
light many dry but interesting facts respecting 
the law of copyright in musical compositions, and 
respecting the scores of battles that have been 
waged on that field by composer aginst composer 
and publisher against publisher. Musical pro- 
perty created out of the mind and brains of a 





as to warrant endless disputes and issues; and it 
is in the essence of things that Mr. Lacy's book 
is full of almost all the proper names in the 
publishing world, arranged in pairs and with 
that abbreviative “v.”’ between them, which 
denotes a struggle in a law court, and a defeat 
to one of the combatants, and certainly a liberal 
libation of money poured out to Justice. But 
the law endeavours, as far as it can, to fix the 
boundaries of right and wrong; and we cannot 
well quarrel with it, though it be imperfect. 
The law is very particular about a man’s property, 
even though that property may consist in mere 
sounds or words. The law which strikes at the 
pirate on the foam, is glad to have an occasional 
rap at the pirate on the music stool, yet the 
latter is not always the easier to catch. You 
can fix the robbery of a man who steals a 
link of your watch chain, while very often 
you cannot fix the theft of the plagiarist who 
coolly purloins your best arrangements. Now 
the law does its very best to define piracy, but it 
is not always easy to get at it. It is not the theft 
of a whole piece, or even of a whole melody. Lorp 
CorrenHAM repudiated the doctrine that quantity 
alone was essential. A fair abridgment or an ab- 
stractis not an infringement: Chappell v. Purday, 
“When it comes to a question of quantity,” said 
his lordship, “it must be very vague. One writer 
might take all the vital parts of another's book, 
though it might be but a small proportion of the 
book in quantity. It is not only quantity but 
value that is looked to:” Branuvell v. Holcomb. 
And Lorp Epon remarked, that a person who 
copies part of a work, however small, with an 
animus furandi, takes the work of another. If, 
therefore, the part pirated bears but a small pro- 
portion to the entire work, if that part be the 
most material, such, for instance, as extracting 
what is new from a new edition of a work, an 
injunction will be granted. But where only eight 
consecutive bars, taken from the opera of “‘ Amilie,”’ 
were inserted in the song of “The ship on fire,” 
and which constituted but a small proportion of 
the eleven pages of the song, the Court, on appli- 
cation to dissolve, would not discontinue the 
injunction. 

Piracy may be part of aa air, as well as of the 
whole, and though accompaniments may be com- 
posed to it and adapted for dancing only, of which 
but a small part of the merit belongs to the 
original author, it is, nevertheless, an adaptation 
of the copyright. So with respect to quadrilles 
and waltzes composed by Musarp abroad, upon 
airs in AuseEr’s opera of “ Lestocg.” Respecting 
what may he sufficient to constitute a piracy in a 
musical composition, the late Lorp Lynpuurst 
observed, “I remember, in a case of copyright, a 
question arising as to how many bars were neces- 
sary for the constitution of a subject or phrase. 
Sir Georas Smart, who was a witness in the case, 
said that a mere bar did not constitute a phrase, 
though three or four bars might do so. Now it 
appears to me, that if you take from the compo- 
sition of an author all those bars consecutively 
which form the entire air or melody, without any 
material alteration, it is a piracy ; though, on the 
other hand, you might take them in a different 
order, or broken by the intersection of others, 





like words, in such a manner as should not be 


man, is itself so abstract and indefinite a thing | 


piracy. It must depend on whether the air taken 
is substantially the same with the original. Now 
the most unlettered in music can distinguish one 
song from another, and the mere adaptation of the 
air, either by changing it to a dance, or by trans- 
ferring it from one instrument to another, does 
not, even to common apprehensions, alter the 
original subject. The ear tells you that it is the 
same, The original air requires the aid of genius 
for its construction, but a mere mechanic in music 
can make the adaptation or accompaniment. 
Substantially, the piracy is, where the appro- 
priated music, though adapted to a different 
purpose from that of the original, may still be 
recognised by the ear. The adding variations 
makes no difference in the principle.’ The 
difference between the original and the borrowed, 
often depends upon the most minute distinction. 
There can be no monopoly of thought or expres- 
sion, and language is common toall. There must 
be, therefore, unavoidably much of the old and 
well-known mixed up with the new and peculiar. 
The question, upon the whole, is whether there 
has been a legitimate use of another's publication, 
in the fair exercise of a mental operation deserving 
the character of an original work. 

It is one of the necessary anomalies of law that 
a composer may take what is not his (that is, if it 
belong to nobody else), and make it his as fast 
as the bolts and bars of copyright can insure it. 
This has been actually done in a thousand cases, 
as with the immortal “Pestal” air, which was 
originally nothing more than a Russian polonaise. 
But Mr. D’ALMArNe had got possession of the score 
—it did not transpire how—set it to words, con. 
cocted a thrilling introductory anecdote, and sold 
the copyright toa music-seller, who published it 
with success. Other publishers arranged new 
versions of song and verse, for which the pro- 
prietor recovered damages. The coincidence 
between the harmonies and accompaniments in 
such a case, must be relied on as forming the part 
alone in which copyright exists. ‘The original 
composition, if not claimed by any one, becomes 
public property ;and one person has as much right 
to publish it as another, The argument of the 
late Serjeant TaLrourp, that the airs heretofore 
“ floating about the cabins and recesses of Ireland, 
now that they are wedded to immortal verse, be- 
come the subject of copyright,” scarcely appears 
tenable because one chooses to adoptthem. Acopy- 
right in the music might exist distinct from the 
words, which are not so closely related to the song 
as an accompaniment. But the principle has to 
some extent been advanced in Lover v. Davidson, 
where the defendant pirated a song called “The 
Low-backed Car.” The words, the prelude, and 
the accompaniments, were entirely written and 
composed by the plaintiff, but the air was an old 
one, known by the name of “The Jolly Plough- 
boy.” In that case the plaintiff was justified in 
describing himself the proprietor of the entire 
composition. 

Publication of the words of a song by other than 
the proprietor, if in ever so cheap a form, is a 
piracy. Copyright is one and indivisible, and 
there can be no such thing as a partial assign- 
ment. The case of Leader v. Cocks favours this 
doctrine. It was there laid down, that one who 
adapts words to an old air, and procures a friend 
to compose an accompaniment thereto, acquires a 
copyright in both words and accompaniment, and 
his assignee, in declaring for an infringement, may 
describe himself the proprietor of the copyright in 
the whole composition. Vice-Chancellor Woon 
said, that in order to perfect a copyright in a work 
of which one person is only partially the author, 
he need not register only his part of the com- 
position. Here, in like manner, where new words 
have been adapted to an old American melody 
known as “Lillie Dale,” in which there was no 
copyright, to which was added a symphony and 
accompaniments, and a cadence at the close, and 
entitled “ Minnie,” with a portrait of Mdme. Anwa 
Turton; and the defendant published a song to 
the same air, and called it “Minnie Dale,” with a 
similar portrait but different words, and repre. 
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sented it as havine been sung by the same lady,|the chivalric dreams of the poor knight, are 
it was held that the plaintiff had obtained a, right | greatly admired and applauded, particularly one 
of property in the name and deseription of his |in which the moon changes countenance in accord- 
song, which the Court of Equity, as in the ease of | ance with his changing fancy. The piece is got 
dramatic representations and literatnre, wonld | up with exceeding care and tact, and it is wonderful 
restrain any person from infringing; and that the | to see so much scenic effect produced within such 
publication of the defendant's song was a palpable | small bounds. A pretty ballad is introduced into 
attempt to induce the public to believe that the | the last act, for which the wedding of Gamacha 
song so published was the same as that of the first | serves for an excuse, and in which our friend 
publisher's. As Lorp Jurrxry once said, “The | Sancho shows up grotesquely. 


It is rumoured 
alterations only make the ease worse, as 


they indi- that some great unknown has had a share in the 
orted to a device like | composition of this clever piece ; whether this be 
that used in reward tostolen goods, of altering the |trne or not, it is likely to become extremely 
marks on them to prevent indentifieation’ In popular. 


eate that the party has re 


another suit, where the facts were nearly similar, 
and the title, “ Minnie, dear Minnie,” it was held 
; off the defendant's 
publications for that of the plaintiff's, which had 
obtained the public favour. Neither could the 
defendant escape his liability by cautioning his 


| A new star is shining at the Théitre du Palais 
| Royal; Malle. Honorine, born in Italy, of French 
| parents, whohasalready played with somesuccess at 
the French théijtre at Turin. She has made a very 
successful début in “ La femme aux weufs d or” and 
“La Perle de la Canneiére,” and appeared on 
Saturday last with great success in the réle of 
the plaintiff's, because he | Flora in “Les Diables Roses’? Malle. Honorine will 
could not seenre that retail dealers purchasing lbe a worthy substitute for Mdlle. Schnieder, who 
from him would give the same information to | retires from the Palais Royal, after having kept 
their customers. ‘The Court refused to extend the | the chief place there for many years. M. Sardon, 
injunction to restrain the piracy of two bars of | the busy bee, is just writing a new piece for the 
musie which hal been added by the plaintiff to the | Palais Royal, the title of which, “ Les Poimes du 
original air, until the fact had been established hy | Voisin,” has just transpired. It is to be brought 
a trial at law. ‘The principle here expounded | out shortly, and will have for its chief interpreters 
appears to be, that when a great resemblance | Mdlle. Honoring and M. Geoffray. M. Pasdeloup, 

‘the eminent manager and conductor of the Pari- 
hy the desiym or mention of words, although in | sian popular concerts, is just making a tour with 
both eases not exactly alike, which attract the eye | his company through the chief towns of Normandy. 
and convey an idea that the article is genuine, | It is the first time in France, that such a numer- 
whereby the public is deceived, it is a colourable | ous company tries to earn laurels in the provincial 
towns; but, as I learn from private correspondence 
M. Pasdeloup’s undertakings are crowded with 
success. Rouen was the first town where the 
clever troupe tried to delight a large audience. 
You are undoubtedly aware, that the Rouenais are 
generally a musical or at least a music-loving 
people ; they have done full justice to M. Pasde- 
loup. From Ronen the company migrated to 
Havre, where the same success awaited them. 
There M. Pasdeloup presented to the audience 

The first time L heard that a Don Quichotte was | the well-known violonceliist, Signor Piatti, who, 
to appear on a Parisian stege, my impression was | to the great delight of all who were present, per- 
that M. Sardou, donning the well-worn mantle of | formed Molique’s concerto on his charming instru- 
the genial Spanish satirist, intended a sly figura-| ment. I do not think the pecuniary result of this 
tive hit at sentiment or excess of our | undertaking will prove very satisfactory; but M. 
own time; but it is not so; the veritable knight Pasdeloup will have done much for the spread of 
of “ La Manche” is presented to us bodily, accom- | taste among all classes of the community for the 
great works of our classical masters—which pro- 
vincial towns never had the opportunity of appre- 
ciating before. 

The portraits and photographs of Meyerbeer, 
published since that composer's death, are some- 
M. Sardou has, in short, presented us with a} thing enormous; but nearly all those likenesses 
brilliant epitome of the humour, pathos, and kindly | were taken from earlier pictures, and of course 
philosophy of Cervantes’ immortal work—a task of | represented the great master at an earlier age,— 
no mean importance—and excellently accomplished | he always objected in the last years of his life to 
it. The story of Cardenia’s loves and misfortunes have his portrait taken, or, at least, to have it 
are chosen as the framework of the drama, and the | spread among his numerous admirers, whose name 
best known adventures of the most valorous of | is legion; but our eminent artist, M. Pierre Petit, 
knights and maddest of philanthropists are inter-| has just published, with the permission of the 
woven therein. It is needless to give the detail of | great composer's family, a large-sized photograph 
a plot which everybody knows already—Cardenia, | of that immortal maestro. ‘The photograph had 
Dorothea, The Duke, Lucinda, Maritorna, and the | been taken in 1858 at the request of some private 
Barber, ave all represented to the life; Don| friends, and Meyerbeer had not allowed it to be 
Quichotte is personated by M. Lesaeur; this ex-| published. Fortunately, Pierre Petit had taken 
cellent actor would have done much better had he | care of the cliché; the photograph is in itself a 
introduced rather less of the burlesque into his} work of art and a faithful reproduction of the 
conception of the character. His Don Quichotte is | great master, and reflects the highest credit upon 
too mad, and would approach much nearer the | the artist, who has so well succeeded in taking the 
ideal, if his gesture were easier and more natural, | characteristic features of the manly face of the 
and if there were a shade less of frenzy in the | world-famed composer. Photographs of Halivy, 
rolling of his eyes. Pradeau represents Sancho to | Rossini, and Gounod, are to be published shortly. 
perfection. Mdlle. Fromentin personates the | M. Morire continues his débuts at the Grand Opera 
deserted yet devoted wife with true tragic pathos, | in ‘La Favorita,” in which he has obtained the same 
and Berton and Deshayes as Cardenia and the Duke | success as in the preceding pieces, “ Robert” and 
were equally true to their parts. The principal | “Les Huguenots.” “Le Philtre” is to be substi- 
scenes are painted by our eminent artist, Gustave | tuted for the “Comte Ory’ as lever de rideau to 
Doré, ‘The street in Toledo, in the first act, is in | ‘ Nemea;” the chief interpreters of “Le Philtre” 
itself a fine work of art, forming the framework | will be Mdlle. de Maesen, MM. Cazaux, Warot, 
to a living picture of Spanish street life in all its|and Dumestre. Villaret is to appear in “La 
varieties, The dissolving views, which represent’ Juive” to-day, Wednesday; and on Friday next, 


to be an obvious attempt to pa 


shopman to explain to the customers that his song 
was not the same as 





exists between a spurious article and the original, 


representation of the original, and a piracy of the 
author's copyright. 





THE CONTINENT. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. | 
Pants, August 2. 

The only dramatic novelty of the moment is the 

* Don Qui hotie”’ 


made its first 


of M. Vietorien Sardou, which 
Théitre du 


appearance at the 


Ciynmase last week. 


some false 


panied by every personage in the wonderful story 
so familiar to all the firesides of Europe, from that 
mixture of drollery, simplicity, and gourmandise, 
Sancho, through the whole range of ideal creations 
down to the lean Rosinante and the honest Dappel. 








August 5th, Faure is to make his rentreé in “ Les 
Huguenots.” 

I give you the following sous toute reserve from a 
Paris letter in La Gironde: “A sad piece of news 
has been circulatiag here during the last few 
days. M. Gounod, the composer of “ Faust” and 
“ Mirella,” is reported to have been taken to a 
private lunatic asylum at St. Cloud. His case, 
however, is not considered hopeless. M. Gounod 
has made an engagement to write a work for 
Germany, and it is supposed that excessive appli- 
cation brought on temporary insanity.” 

J. Levy has been staying here, and this is what 
the Paris press says of him :—* Since the first of 
June, the Champs-Elysées concerts have included 
one virtuoso more in the orchestra, in the person 
of Mr. J. Levy, the renowned English cornet- 
player, who was formerly a member of Jullien’s 
orchestra. Mr. Levy happened to be taking a 
two-months’ holiday: Mr. Besselievre, who is con- 
stantly secking to afford pleasure to his public, 
took care to engage this eminent solo-player. 
Already, during the last ten days, Mr. Levy has 
played three entirely different pieces, and the 
public has applauded him with frenzy. The 
“Carnaval de Venise,” “The Whirlwind Polka,” 
and Dinorah’s romance in the “ Pardon de Ploér- 
mel” have shown the virtuoso under every aspect 
of his immense talent. Rapidity, purity, softness, 
equality, nothing is lacking to Mr. Levy, for whom 
the greatest difficulties are mere child’s play. 
Mr. Levy is without contradiction the greatest 
cornet-player that we have ever heard. He may 
be compared, on his instrument, to Wuille on the 
clarinet, and Lavigne on the hauthois, two former 
members of Mr. de Besselievre’s orchestra. Mr. 
Levy is the third foreign soloist whom the Chamys- 
Elysées concerts have introduced to the Parisians. 
Let the clever manager who directs this beautiful 
establishment accept, in the name of the public, 
the thousand thanks which he so richly merits. 
The grand fantasia on “le Caid’’ composed with 
infinite art and talent by Mr. Eugtne Prevost, 
gives the greatest pleasure.” 

At the last annual meeting of dramatic authors 
and composers, the following table of the receipts 
of the Paris theatres from April 1863 to 1864 
was published, together with the authors’ shares 
of such receipts :— 

Receipts. Author's Share. 
fr. c. fi 


Opéra (grand Opera) . 1,420,910 ae 


Théatre Francais 
Opéra Comique . 
Odeon 

Théatre Lyrique . 
Cirque Napoleon . 
Vaudeville ... 
Variétés ... 
Gyithnase ..... 
Palais-Royal 

Porte Saint-Martin . 
Gaité 

Ambigu 

Folies Dramatiques . 
Délassements Comi 
Bouffes Parisiens ............+.++ 
Dejazet 

Beaumarchais 

Luxembour 

Boulevard du Temple 
Champs-Elysées 

Théatre des Jeunes-Artistes 

Salle Raphael 

Salle Saint-Pierre .............+.. 
Salle Moli¢re 


ry. «¢ 
85,406 25 
90,219 84 
131,538 74 
84,984 21 
86,337 84 


. 1,074,087 95 
. 664,672 73 
$86,215 15 
122,639 25 
194,507 90 
293,257 90 
139,220 60 
138,083 70 
93,832 14 
67,715 70 








12,991,045 16 1,335,960 14 
Costentz, August 2, 1864. 

Music is out of season on the Rhine, and the 
grim walls of Ehrenbreitstein look down frown- 
ingly on the unharmonised town across the 
bridge of boats. Exclusive wayfarers and water- 
farers from the most exclusive and contemptuous 
of islands have little to do, when they “ over- 
night” at Coblentz, than to stare from the windows 
of the Gasthof zum Riesen and listen to the 
nightingale in the tree-rows under the gruff 
“Bright-stone-of-honour.” Nor are there wanting 
those who affirm, that, after all, Philomel in the 
linden-branches “bubbling” (as Mr. Tennyson 
has it) over the quaint way-posts of striped black 
and white, with the swift river hurrying below, 
and the stolid Prussian sentinel’s helmet glintering 
under the German moon, is no bad exchange for 
the nightingale whom men call Adelina, trilling 
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to the glittering horseshoe and the surging 
stalls. It narrows itself, however, to a question | 
of seasons; and as leaves have their time, why | 
not bouquets too—at the feet of prime donne ? 
Only just now, the Rhine and a bottle of| In this hot weather (writes our own Bolemian) 
Riidesheimer are of more account to Llas¢s music- | any continuous train of thoucht i 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF ART-LIFE 
IN LONDON. 
XIII. 





s not to be 
lovers than all the hot delights of five-act or! expected from a man, and the Editor of the 


symphony or even song. So it is no great source | Orchestra will be kind enough not to expect any 


of lamentation to the amateur, that he has no/| continuous train of thought from me. Yet has | 


evening concert to attend in Coblentz, and no| the Bohemian contributor to this journal lately 
musical event to distract him from the windows | been giving his mind to cogitations seriously 
of the Gasthof zum Riesen and the pages of the affecting human nature and the laws of natural 
Kilner or Mittelrheinische Zeitung and his evening | philosophy—especially philosophy. The ideas 
cigar. If he be musically inclined, the Kellner | derived from a loosely organised, not to say 
will be able to tell him, from the stores of democratic public school, ideas about the inertia 
memory, of all the doings of the past season. | of matter, and the lever, and pulleys, and other 
Of the fair Carlotta, for instance, whose coming | bores of that kind, have lately been menaced by 
under the stern fortress was to have been a great | overthrow in the Bohemian mind. He heard 
event, not only for Ehrenbreitstein, and stiff | startling accounts emanating from Piccadilly of a 
Prussian heroes, but for the peaceful civilians of | certain perfection of mechanism, which almost 
Coblentz—and not them alone, but also for far-off | promised to root up the foundations of the pro- 





stake right for going to bed at five or six o'clock 
in the afternoon, and for sleeping in an attic. 

But there is a grievance of a different kind— 
not the solitary grievance of a man who sleeps in 
an attic with his head under the clothes but the 








Nassauers up the Lahn, and under the vines of 
the princely Stolzenfells, that looks patronisingly 
over the imperfections of Ober and Niederlahn- 
stein. All Rhenish Prussia and half Nassau, and 
a portion of Hesse too for that matter (Darm- 
stadt’s Hesse, not the Kurfiirst’s ; not the tyrant’s, 
but the land of Alice of England), might have 
flocked to hear Carlotta of America. Only she 





did not appear at Coblentz. On the very day of 
performance, placards on those white and black | 
striped palings, which in hue are emblematic of | 
Prussia’s policy —placards surmounted by Prussia’s 
black crow, and more than semi-official in look, as | 
hough Patti were Bismarck—announced that she 
had fallen suddenly ill, and could not sing. The 
Coblentzers immediately took offence. Germans 
are especially sensitive to anything approaching 
to a slight, and the fair one’s indisposition was | 
evidently an insult. Besides, she had gone to 
Mentz and Frankfort! Oh, but then the “ bright 
stone of honour”? seemed tarnished, and Coblentz 
was really aggrieved. “Du Himmelspektakel 
noch e mal!” growled fierce military concert- 
goers over their stiff moustaches: “was soll 
das eegentlik heissen? Echt amerikanischer 
Schwindel heiss es: nit?’ In short, Carlotta’s 
illness was little short of a deep-laid Yankee plot 
for the humiliation of Prussia; and Coblentz 
warriors were not slow to take offence. 

But further north, Euterpe is not so badly off, | 
and in fact flourishes well this hot weather, “under 





thelindens.” We last wrote of anew opera brought 
out in Berlin called the “Abbot of St. Galles,” other- | 
wise the “Three Riddles.’ A fourth riddle is 


fession, and render the artistic world desolate. 
A certain arrangement of machinery, which could 
pronounce words, grasp the conception of music, 
sing—and that harmoniously. A thing without 
soul or life, which possessed the attributes of life 
and soul. In short the Anthropoglossos. 

Now in the course of a chequered career, your 
Bohemian has met with many Doos, and been 
done by one or two. To extend his knowledge and 
lessen his chances of being done in future, he was 
pleased to see another Doo dawn on the horizon. 
A Doo discovered is rather food for merriment, 
and no longer dangerous, thought your own 
Bohemian. So Jet us to the St. James’s Hall. 

He went once to see the .Tongue of Man, 
erroneously etymologised in that Greek name; 
and he was fully satisfied. It is all very well as 
a take-in, is the Anthropoglossos; but it might 
have been better. Itistooobvious. Forinstance, 
the machinery is too cheap and trumpery to be 
the complicated thing it professes to be. Why 
does Saguish Effendi of Constantinople put so 
costly a construction as the Anthropoglossos 
would be, if it were actually a vocal machine, 
in a common tin case? Why is the visible 
machinery of the trashiest brass? Oh Sagujsh, 
true believer, your face is darkened and your 
beard defiled. Your grandfather’s grave is open 
to injurious treatment; or in plain English you 
are a donkey, not to have disguised the swindle 
alittle more. Again, why does the real Anthropos 
—the fellow at the other end of the tube which 
passes up the railing—not sing more like a 


| ‘ ‘ A ‘ 
, mechanical contrivance and lesslikeaman? A 


suggested—namely, why was the opera brought | machine could never manage the glissade, or 
out? For though the libretto is acknowledgedly | running of one tone into another, as a human 
good, and Herther’s music met with a very good | being can. Then the confederate is a Cockney, 
reception (as did “Mirella” in a lesser degree when and of oi polloi evidently. Altogether the Anthro- 
produced in England), everybody agrees that poglossos might be worked better, and this the 
“The Abbot” is not for a long time, but ephemeral |Giaour recommends to Saguish Effendi. Be 


and unsatisfactory. Herther wrote words and | 
music; and Herther possesses a knowledge of 
stage requirements, which insures good dramatic 
character to whatever he writes. Into the book of 
‘The Abbot” he has thrown humour and a certain 
dramatic effectiveness ; bnt the music is patchy— 
now inclining to Mendelssohn and Schumann, now 
reminding one of Marschner and Wagner. The 
houses, which on the first representations were 
decent, gradually fell off, and the “Abbot of St. 
(ialles”” may now be numbered among the musical 
things which have been and are not. 

Opera undertaking has come to nothing in 
Vienna, and Viennese artists find better employ- 
ment in Pesth than in the Theater an der Wien. 
In the German Theatre of the Hungarian town 
opera now flourishes, now languishes; ‘ Don 
Juan” has been produced, but has not succeeded. 
National opera gets on much worse in Pesth; an 
extract from the accounts of the Hungarian 
National Theatre for the theatrical year 1863-64, 
proves that the receipts during that period have 
amounted to 270,000 florins, and the expenses to 
278,000, His Majesty will probably have to make 
good the deficit, 





chesm: on his eyes be it. 

When town is dull and nothing doing, it is very 
kind of those nice people, the Lords Justices in 
the Court of Chancery, to make jokes. It keeps 
one amused with the papers, when one reads the 
report of such an appeal as that about Weston’s 
Retreat. Lord Justice Knight Bruce is less fierce 
and bellicose than his name would imply; indeed 
he seems a very funny man. By quoting “John 
Gilpin” (what a pity Mr. George Honey was not 
present to give the authority with a “ B—b—b— 
Biles : Cowper’’), and by pretending not to know 
what an acrobat was, he contrived to give a jocu- 
lar air to that musty court, and to invest it with 
the charms of the circus-ring. Your readers ought 


suffering of a whole nation—which has been 
stopped. Barrel-organing is what I mean. You 
may not have heard, my Editor, of the effect of 
| the first cannon-shot of Bass against the organs ! 
| I witnessed it, and am convinced it was the first 
onslanght. On the morning after the bill had 
passed, your Bohemian was startled—no, not 
startled but impressed with an habitual sense of 
pain—by hearing at about 7.15 a.m. the usual 
fiend strike up the eternal 

Rum—ti, dum ; rumtidy digh dij doo!" 
of our old friend “ Faust.” Ah, thought I, then 
Bass’s bill has failed. But “ faust’ stopped 
suddenly in the middle of a bar. I sprang up, 
sir, excitedly ; and went to the window. 

There was an old gentleman with a very red 
head standing in the middle of the street and 
gesticulating. When I say red head I do not 
mean red hair, for the gentleman was bald, but 
his baldness shone like afeoal. He was in his 
slippers, and held a morning-paper in his hand. 

“Be off, you scoundrel!” he roared in the very 
teeth of the organ-demon. “I've the power at 
last of ordering you off, and I do order you off. 
Go, fellow, go!” 

The organ-demon showed a row of shiny teeth, 
and made a stand. “No sare, no no no. See 
you blow.” 

The horrible delight of that old gentleman, my 
Editor, was something to witness. He hailed a 
policeman, who happened to be within half a mile, 
and with a glow of satisfaction which made his 
head look like a large fusee, 

“Officer,” said he, “take up this man. I give 
him in charge; Lam responsible. Officer, do your 
duty.” 

And the demon was actually moved off, though 
probably not to the station-house. It was the 
first cannon-shot, and I retired from the window 
in a happy frame of mind. 





SHAKESPEARIAN PRIZE ODE. 


To the Editor of the Orchestra, 

S1r,—TI shall feel obliged, if you will allow me, 
in a few words, to set the mind of your corres- 
pondent, ‘one of the competitors,” at rest on this 
subject, as far as his allusions refer tome. My 
Shakespeare Commemoration Ode was neither 
written or composed for the “Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts,” but for the 
Polyhymnian Choir, of which I am the conductor. 
It was performed by them so successfully at their 
concert on Wednesday, April 20, that I was re- 
quested to repeat it at the Shakespearian Enter- 
tainment given by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts on the following evening, 
and for which the Polyhymnian Choir was engaged, 
to diversify the readings given by Miss Edith 
Heraud and Herr Kriiger. For the further in- 
formation of your correspondent, I will add that I 
obtained the words from Mrs. E, Thomas some 
days after the advertisement appeared, offering 
the Society's medal. I commenced writing the 
music March 26; the chorus parts were litho- 
graphed for me by a member of the Polyhymnian 
Choir on Wednesday, Apri! 13, and the little work 
was first partially rehearsed the same evening, 





and performed as before stated. The most sub- 
stantial proof of the success of the work lies in the 


to sympathise with Mr. Weston in winning one fact that the day following its first performance 
game from that botherer, Copestake, and hope | fifty copies were subscribed for by those who have 


| 


that he will win the rubber. The Knight Bruce 
saw no objection to a balloon going up, nor does 
the Bohemian. A balloon is a very pretty sight, 
and a balloon-race is exciting, as a friend whom 
a friend of one of your Bohemian’s friends knows, 
testifies; for he was up on Wednesday in “The 
Monster.” Andif a balloon from Weston’s knocks 





Copestake out of bed—attic and all, serve Cope- 


heard it.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALFRED GILBERT. 

The Woodlands, 236, Maida Vale, W. 

August 3rd, 1864, 

P.S.—I have presumed your correspondent to 
mean one and the same person, although he 
speaks in one part of his letter of “Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert,” and in another of “ Mr, A, Bennett.” 
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THE “ENGLISH COMPOSER” CONTROVERSY. 


To the 
Sir,— Your correspondent “J. C.” is a very good 
fellow, no donbt, and I should say « great friend 


Editor of The Orchestra. 


of my jovial acquaintance, J. L. Hatton; but he 
shonld not pen such effusions as the hot-haste 
epistle published in The Orchestra last week. It is 
as full of misconceptions as a ladder is full of 
holes. When did L say that “ Omega’s'desire to 


. +1 
Ree over composer 


s encouraged was based upon 
an objection to Wallace and Balfe?” I never 
suid any such thing. What I said was in effect 


this—thit people were too ready to shelve the 
veterans on the chance of finding Napoleons among 
the recruits; and I am very much mistaken if this 
truth is not established before the end of the first 
season of the new Opera Company. I am told 
that not a work of Wallace or Balfe’s will be 
rewly this season, and there be rare chances for 


all «J. C.’s coming men who want an opportunity. 
I would, however, just very quietly put it to the 
English Opera Directors if they had not better 


have a work of Balfe’s or Wallace's to fall back 
on—meaning no disrespect to Messrs. Mori, Smart, 
Mellon & Co. Your correspondent goes on to ask, 
“why, if Wallace is deservedly popular, Sterndale 
Bennett should be discouraged?” Why indeed! 


I only wish he would write an opera, and dignify 
the name of English Opera in so doing. Wallace 
and Balfe would be the first to give him the 
hand of fellowship. He, at least, has 
won his spurs. I quite agree with much of 
what ‘“J.€.” urges in praise of Hatton. He is 
capable of great things—if he likes ; and although 
neither ‘* The Queen of the Thames” nor ‘ Pascal 
Bruno” had any success worth speaking of, I repeat 
that I admire Hatton, and hope he'll give a willing 


right 


head and hand to the cause of national opera. 
“J.C. isa little fast in assuming that I do not 
know of these works, as he is a little slow in saying 
> was not done for 
Bless the man! ** Maritana’ 
What is 
doing now is completing it throughout with recita- 


that it isa wonder ‘* Maritana’ 
the Continent before. 
Was sung in German years and years ago, 


tive. In conclusion, | have only to re-assert what 
“J. C2” says he does not believe, viz, that the 
places of Wallace and Balfe, were they vacant to- 


** The same 
severely) has been said of greater 
yet somehow the world wags on, and other 
geniuses equally or more! great seem to take the 
My dear ‘‘ J. C.,” allow me to ask 
you who supplied the vacant piaces formerly oceu- 
pied by Beethoven and Mozart? According to your 
theory they must have been filled wp—and I should 
very much like to know by whom? 
for takin 


morrow,jwould not easily be supplied. 
(says “J. C.” 
men 


vacant places.” 


Apologising 
‘up so much of your space,—I am, ete., 
Avpt ALTERAM PARTEM. 





THE OPERA COMPANY EXECUTIVE. 

To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

lor the last two years the musical portion 
of England has been led to hope that English 
opera would once more find a home in the new 
Opera Company, free from private speculation, 
opening a field for the untried musical genius of 
our native land; that each aspirant for the laurel 
wreath of a lyric composer should have a fair and 
open trial, free from all interested cliquism 
—and ‘an opportunity of proving that the 
musical genius of England is not entirely concen- 
trated in the brains of three or four composers. 
It is true that we have had an establishment for 
the performance of English Opera for several 
years, under the guardianship of Miss L. Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison, very laudable in its way, 
but not possessing the character and advantages, 
professed to be the aim of the new Opera Com- 
pany by its projectors. The Pyne and Harrison 


Sire, 


scheme was a private speculation, and the mana- 
gera, while spending their own money, had an 
undoubted right to select their own composers; if 
they imagined that the works of Balfe and Wallace 
were the only safe commodities in the operatic 





market, we cannot blame them for using them in 
preference to the works of untried men. But 
with the new Company the case is widely differ- 
ent. It is a public company, and the Directors will 
| be spending the money of the shareholders—a com- 
| pany, whose professed object, in its formation, 
is the fostering of native talent, the introduc- 
tion to the public of the works of young men, 
|whose genius (for the want of interest and prob- 
| ably the want of money) has been compelled to 
| lie mouldering in obscurity and neglect. Such, I 
| believe, is the object named in the prospectus of 
|the Company. Now, sir, I do not wish to infer by 
| what I have stated, that the same object does not 
| still pervade the minds of the Company's executive, 
but I fear there may be a danger of their swerv- 
ing somewhat from the original scheme. There 
is a grave suspicion gaining ground in the mind 
of the public that the selection of composers and 
their works is not being carried out in that strict, 
impartial, and uninterested spirit that should per- 
vade the actions of a company professing the 
object before named. Such a deviation from the 
course of action laid down in their prospectus, 
must necessarily militate against the success of 
the Company, and prevent many persons from 
becoming shareholders. It may be that a few 
musical men may have a larger number of shares 
than many of their Jess fortunate though equally 
talented brethren, but that fact has no right to 
influence the acceptance of their works. It cer- 
tainly (should such be the case) would be most 
unfair to those who, perhaps, for want of means, 
are unable to lay down so large an amount of 
money in shares as others may have done. Such 
I trust is not the case, but that a suspicion of 
some such underhand work is gaining ground, I 
have good reason to believe; for instance—some 
fourteen or fifteen friends of mine a short time 
back were inclined to take shares in the Com- 
pany, but now when I speak to them on the sub- 
ject they gravely shake their heads, and reply to 
the effect that could they believe in the fair and 
uninterested spirit of the Company’s executive, 
they would gladly take shares, not exactly with 
the hope of realising profit, tut for the sake of 
the much desired object professed by them, viz., 
the’ encouragement of native talent, and the pro- 
duction of the works of young and untried 
composers ; but they say it looks too much like 
a clique: every article written on the subject 
of the new Company you find the names of three 
men only associated with it as the favoured com- 
posers. Doubtless Hatton, Mori, and Smart are 
| very clever men, but for the musical credit of 
| England, let us hope there are other men yet 
unknown to fame, equally talented. Surely these 
three gentlemen are not the only untried men who 
| have sent in their claims to the patronage of the 
English Opera Company ; and if there are others, 
why are not their names mentioned in conjunction 
with these gentlemen? I consider other names have 
an equal right to figure in the list of competitors as 
those before mentioned. Again, it is distinctly 
announced in the public journals, that the first 
opera to be performed by the new company will be 
one of Hatton’s. How is this? Has there been 
any examination of the different works sent in? 
If so, why has it not been made public? Ina great 
undertaking like the present there should not be the 
slightest appearance of hole or corner work—every- 
thing should be straightforward and aboveboard. 
I am acquainted with composers, who, in compliance 
with the invitation issued by the Company, have 
sent in works, and as yet have received no notice of 
their examination; and yet one man, early in last 
summer, was in a position to tell his friends and the 
world that his opera was to be accepted for the first 
performance of the new Company. Surely the report 
of the aceeptance of Mr. Hatton's opera must be 
premature. Now, sir, I think in justice to all 
parties, the fairest way would be to let every com- 
poser play the whole or a portion of his work over 
to the committee or directors on some given day. 
Of course they cannot all expect to be the first, 
but they would then have a chance of being heard, 
and have some idea as to whether their work was 














likely to be accepted or not, instead of being kept 
for months in a state of suspense ; it would also 
prevent the necessity of being entirely dependant 
on the judgment of one man, who may be ap- 
pointed merely to peruse such works, and pass 
sentence upon them. Iam convinced that this 
method is the only just one, and must be most 
satisfactory tothe competitors for public pat ronage, 
Apologising for trespassing so much upou your 
valuable space, and wishing the New Opera Com- 
pany (if carried on with fairness and disinterested 
motives) every success,—I am, sir, yours, &c., 
Farr Pray. 


[Although not in the directorate of the Opera 
Company, we can easily answer our correspondent, 
who writes entirely on a mistaken hypothesis, 
Ist. The Opera Company has issued no intimation 
whatever as to their opening either with Hatton 
or anybody else. There are at least a dozen bruits 
on the point. 2nd. The authors of MS. operas 
are invited in rotation to play from the short score 
to the Committee—although this cannot be done 
in a week or even a month. 3rd. The Opera 
Company would be excessively foolish to open 
with the work of any untried man. Time enough 
if such get their chance after the undertaking is 
established.—Ep. ] 








ENGLISH OPERAS AND ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Your journal, like the celebrated Miil- 
strom, draws in the great and little craft that are 
ever floatingon the musical tide. Some are wrecked 
by their own weight of metal, some escape from 
their light, frothy build; but the whirpool does 
swallow many of them, and those that are carried 
past it perish, probably, by a species of spontaneous 
combustion, or fall into the hands of an exploring, 
merciless cook-maid, whose expanding grate is 
ready to receive them. Your columns have con- 
tained letters, lately, from “ AUDI ALTERAM PAR- 
TEM,” “Omega,” and “J. C.” &c., on the subject of 
English Opera and English Composers. If these 
contributors would place matters in their true 
light, and not seek to raise one composer over the 
head of another, much acrimonious feeling would 
be allayed, and those scribblers, with the cacoethes 
scribendi so largely developed, find some more 
profitable employment for their pens. Now, the 
fact is, that we have, at least, a chance of an 
English opera house being opened by managers 
who are not singers, thank the Fates! and who, it 
is to be trusted, will be above bribery and corrup- 
tion,—but good werks, good artists, gocd scenery, 
dresses and decorations, and careful and fre- 
quent rehearsals will be imperative to secure 
public favour, and, without these, failure, miser- 
able failure, must be the result. The following list 
I think may be relied on as containing the names 
of those living composers who have produced 
successful operas at the different theatres :— 


J. Barnett ** Mountain Sylph” .. Lyceum Theatre. 
J. Benedict .. ‘*Gipsy’s Warning”... Drury Lane. 
M.W. Balfe .. ‘Bohemian Girl” .. Ditto. 

J. Hullah .. .. “Village Coquettes”.. 8t. James's Theatre. 
E. Loder . “Night Dancers” Princess's Theatre. 
G. Linley ... .. ‘* Francesca Doria” .. Ditto. 

G, A. Macfarren ‘‘ Charles IL.” Ditto. 

A. Mellon.. .. ‘ Victorine”.. .. Covent Garden, 
W.YV. Wallace.. ‘Maritana’.. .. rury Lane. 


It yet remains to be proved whether those who 
have operas composed and ready for the new 
Company will succeed or not; let us hope, how- 
ever, for the honour of English art, they may. 
Messrs. Allen, Hatton, Mori, Smart, &c., will find 
a British public ready to applaud their efforts, if 
they come up to the mark; but anthems, quar- 
tettes, part-songs, &c., may be composed by very 
clever musicians, who do not possess a single 
spark of genius to write beautiful melodies—and 
merely correct and cold writing will never enlist 
the sympathies of an audience, however much it 
will be disposed to appreciate the skill and con- 
trivance of a composer’s work. You shall hear 
from me next week on Recitative, &e., in English 





Opera. Sans Souci. 
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RECITATIVE IN ENGLISH OPERA. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I am delighted to find that the views 
which I ventured to express as to the propriety of 
discarding “spoken dialogue” for English opera, 
have met with your entire concurrence. Your 
able article on this subject, in the last number of 
The Orchestra, is unanswerable; and it is to be 
hoped that the Directors of the new “ Opera Com- 
pany” will inaugurate a new era in English opera 
by requiring that any work offered to them for 
representation should be written in accordance 
with the advanced state of musical knowledge, 
and that “spoken dialogue” will, for the future, 
be banished from the operatic stage of Covent 
Garden, In the case of completed operas with 
“spoken dialogue” nothing can be easier for the 
composer than to write in recitatives, as Mr. 
Wallace has already shown in “ Maritana,” &e., &e. 
—I am, Sir, yours, e., H. D. 





CraMER's Concert Rooms.—Mr. Haslam gave 
a lecture on Church Psalmody at these rooms on 
Wednesday evening, with the assistance of a 
double quartet, who executed several specimens of 
Hebrew, Greek, Russian, Moravian, and Latinmusic, 
in very good style. This lecture had been post- 
poned in consequence of a severe attack of illness 
following Mr. Haslam’s return from the continent, 
and its cousequent lateness in the season pre- 
vented that crowded attendance of the fashionable 
world to which we are accustomed at these rooms. 
Many of the pieces performed were much applauded, 
particularly “ the Great Hallelujah” of the Jews, 
and a Russian melody with very quaint harmonies. 
We think, however, that the adaptation of these 
airs to words already wedded to well-known music 
of their own, is in some degree a mistake. Asa 
persevering labourer in his peculiar walk we wish 
Mr. Haslam every success. 





Eron.—An interesting musical festival took 
place on Monday in Eton College Chapel, by 
permission of the provost and fellows, in which 
about twenty of the principal parish choirs in the 
deaneries of Burnham and Maidenhead, com- 
vrising about 500 choristers, took part. The 
various choirs assembled in the college quadrangle 
at about half-past nine o'clock, and a large body 
of the local clergy were present in the choir of 
the chapel when the choral morning service 
commenced, before a distinguished congregation 
of the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood. 
The service was intoned by the Rev. Mr. T'aps- 
field, of St. George’s Chapel, assisted by the Rev. 
C. Courtenay, the Rev. W. Elliot, and the Rev. 
J. Weldon. Dr. G. J. Elvey presided at the organ, 
the most noticeable feature of the morning being 
the anthem, “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come,” 
which was excellently rendered by the united 
choirs, under the direction of Mr. H. Barnby, of 
the Chapel Royal, St. George’s. The rest of the 
morning service included several hymns, which 
were admirably sung, the numerous voices having 
a splendid effect in the fine old chapel, which is 
well adapted for the use to which it was put on 
Monday. The sermon was preached by the Hon. 
and Rev. Canon Courtenay. At the conclusion of 
the service, which lasted till a quarter to two 
o'clock, the clergy and choristers proceeded to the 
hall and cloisters, where dinner was provided for 
nearly 500 guests. At the upper table in the hall, 
covers were laid for sixty visitors. Here Dr. 
Goodford, the Provost of Eton, presided, sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of 
Windsor, the High Sheriff of Berks, and other 
distinguished visitors. Various toasts were pro- 
posed and severally acknowledged. After the 
removal of the cloth, evening service was per- 
formed in the chapel, where a large congregation 


assembled to hear the Bishop of Oxford preach 
the sermon. 





Letters from the Rey. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M. A., Mus, 
Doc., Oxon., and other clergy and gentry, testifying to the mar 
Vellous effects of “ Clark’s Neuralgic Tincture,” in Neuralgia, 
Tic-doloureux, Face and Tooth Ache, Ague, Nervous Head Ache, 
Brow Ague, Nervous Debility, etc., may be had of the proprietor, 
W W. Ciank, M.P.S., Dorking, Surrey. Sold by all Chemists 
in bottles, at 1s. 6d. and 2s, 9d.—[Apvr. 





nf Apvt.] The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for 
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MANCHESTER. 





Aveust 41TH. 


On Wednesday, the 27th ult., the occasion being 
Mr. Emery’s benefit, John Brougham’s excellent 
comedy “ Playing with Fire,” was given at the 


Doctor Savage, Brougham; Herbert Waverley, 
Shore ; The Uncle, Emery ; Pinchbeck, Widdicomb ; 


earnest. 


town determined to lead a bachelor life no longer 


surgery into a Temple of Hymen. His sister 


found her deluded brother, determines to take 


Vide Kenny Meadows. Mrs. Fitzwilliam as Maria 


make much of it. Howe us Orsino, was eve 


“ Friend Maggles,” and “A Kiss in the Dark.” 
—@— 
LIVERPOOL. 





Avaust 41TH. 





seases of the H. -street, Cavendish-: ' 
was 87 daring the = «. Margarct-street, Cavenslish-square 





was played for the first time on the occasion of Mr. 





He is attracted by a matrimonial advertisement 
inserted by Pinchbeck, Dr. Savage's servant, who 
assumes his master’s name, and converts his 


Widow Crabstick, follows him to town, and having 


him back with her. The comedy is an established 
favourite here, and has often been played, but we 
think never better than on the present occasion. 
The afterpiece was “ Robert Macaire,” the well 
known adaptation of the French drama “ L’ Auberge 
des Adréts.” Emery personated the cool impudent 
ruffian to the life, and was ably seconded by|and the latter rendered the beautiful ballad, 
Widdicomb as Jaques Strop. This week, the] «Old friend I would not part with thee” with 
engagement of the company will terminate.—— 
Quren’s Turatre. On Monday evening, the] accord great praise to Mr. Stanislaus, for the ex- 
house was crowded from floor to ceiling to witness 
the first representation of Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth 
Night” by the Haymarket Company. An additional | the conclusion of the opera, Mr. Drayton thanked 
source of attraction was the first appearance, this 
season, of Mr. Buckstone. On his entrance as| season, which he said had been most suctessful, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek he was greeted most warmly, | and intimated that he should commence his second 
and during the progress of the play, it was evident | season about the close of September. 
that he was exerting himself to the utmost in his} don Music Hall Company (Limited, of course) 
part. The same spirit seemed to animate the | have taken the premises lately known as “ Myers’ 
entire dramatis persone. Well, but as a critic one 
is bound to find fault. With whom? About 
what? Perhaps the costume, and make-up was 
not Shakespearian. Rogers as Sir Toby Belch ?| on this last assertion, it will undoubtedly prove a 


inch a duke, and the taste of Olivia in rejecting 
him is shrewdly to be questioned. Viola as given 
by Miss Louisa Angel was most charming. Her | the entertainment, but hope to do so very shortly, 
modest grace when, disguised as the boy Cesario, | when we will report results. 

she tells the history of one who “never told her 
love, but let concealment like a worm i’ the bud | Roya, but with a considerably changed program, 
feed on her damask cheex,” must have touched |“ On and Of,” “Unlimited Confidence,” and the 
the hearts of all those made of penetrable stuff. | motto, “I’m all There,’ were played on Monday 
The scene with Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the | and 'Tuesday—and the two first named pieces and 
Clown, when they “rouse the night owl with a| Byron’s “Ali Baba, ov the§ Thirty-nine Thieves,” in 
catch,” was glorious. As Malvolio, Mr. Chippen- | accordance, &c.,on Wednesday and Thursday. On 
dale shewed what he could do with a part some- | Friday Miss Maria Simpson appeals to the Liver. 
what fantastical. In fine, the play pleased the | pool public, with whom she is a great favourite, 
million, and is to be repeated several times during | and announces as the special attraction “ Miriam's 
the week. The broad farce of ‘“ Lend Me Five| Crime,” the beneficiaire sustaining the part of 
Shillings,’ in which Buckstone is irresistible, | Miriam, and Mr. George Honey that of Biles; 
closed the evening. Bow and Cow will be played | and Byron’s “ Aladdin,” with Mr. B. Sheridan as 
by Compton and Buckstone on Wednesday. The|the Widow Twankay. This week is announced as 
eomedy “She Stoops to Conquer” on Thursday, | positively the last, but theatrical managers have 
and on Saturday evening “ Presented at Court,” | such wonderful powers, in “inducing, with great 


Hovusr. The music is entirely selected from 
Mozart's “Figaro,” so eulogy would be supertluous, 
the beauties of this ever fresh and melodious music 
being, we should think, well known to nearly every- 
body. All the favourite airs have been introduced 
into ‘ Marcellina,”’ ‘Se vuol ballare Signor,” 
* Non so pid coso,” * Porgi amor,” and * Il eapro 
elacapretta,” being perhaps the most popular. ‘The 
parts of Marce'lina, Darnillo, and Basilio, wore capi- 
tally rendered by Mrs. Drayton,Mr. St. Albyn, and 
Mr. Drayton. Mrs. Drayton's brilliant execution 
of ** Ji capro”’ won her immense applause. The li- 











TuHeatrRE Royat. The cast was as follows :—| bretto of the opera is by Mr. Drayton, and is admi- 


rably written ; had the music been written to the 
words, instead of the words to the music, they would 


Mrs. Dr. Savage, Miss Dyas; Mrs. Waverley, Miss possibly have been better suited the one to the 
Bowering ; Widow Crabstick, Mrs. Caulfield. This other. We don’t often hear Mozart's music well 
play was more equally performed than any piece | SYng, so we trust ** Marcellina” may be reproduced 
yet given by the Lyceum Company. The effect here during the winter season. Mr. and Mrs. 
may be compared to that of a well balanced| Henri Drayton took their benelit on Monday 
quartet, where the treble is not too strong for the | €vening, and a crowded audience testified their 
alto, nor the bass too powerful for the tenor. | #ppreciation of the efforts made to establish an 
The title is happily chosen, and the proverb Operetta House in Liverpool. ‘The hearty greeting 
“Fire is an excellent servant, but a bad master” | ¥ 1ich met both Mr. and Mrs. Drayton must have 
aptly illustrated. The Doctor is drawn in a sham | been as gratifying as it was undoubtedly deserved. 
flirtation with Mrs. Waverley, who rather over-acts | The performance commenced with Dance's come: 
her part, and the jest is like to end in serious | ‘ietta, * A Morning Call,” Mrs, Chillingworth being 

” | Seltiaet eeu: heme been better por- played by Mrs. Drayton, and Siv Kdward Ardent 
trayed than the remorse of the good Doctor when by Mr. George Honey, who kindly gave his services 


ha Minis: tin tee ees, Hh decien af. snes el this occasion, Both parts were well played, and 
seeds of discord and jealousy in the house of his | OM the fall of the curtain an unanimous recall was 
friend. Some admirably acted scenes are the | $'¥e" Another new operetta (new to Liverpool at 
result of the misunderstanding between the two Heaat) “| Léonie," the ve pm Py - ry ta 
married couples. As a foil to the principal plot, also produced on Monday evening. ‘Taken altogether 
we have the episode of the Uncle of Herbert, a it is a most excellent work, and contains some 
country gentleman of mature age, who comes to 


exceedingly clever music. ‘The ballads, ‘* An orphan 
in the world alone I stand,” and * Old friend, L 
would not part with thee”-the duct, ** Once more, 
my love, I’m near thee”—and the trio, ** Oft have I 
seen that face,” are all evidently the compositions 
of a thorough musician. Of the performance of-the 
| opera we cannot speak too highly —everything went 
off with a smoothness seldom witnessed at a first 
representation. Mrs. Drayton as Leonie sang and 
acted splendidly—Miss Jenny Carrol, who was cast 
for a part entirely unsuited to her youthful ex- 
perience, evidently did her best, and succeeded in a 
great measure, both in the singing and acting of the 
part of Pester. Mr. St. Albyn and Mr. Drayton 
as Francois and Jacques were most effective, 


2 


great feeling and expression. We have again to 


cellence of his accompaniments, which we noticed 
he had to play from a manuscript full score. On 


the audience for their support during ea past 
The Lon- 


Cireus,” and transformed it into a music hall, to 
be conducted on the same principles as the Oxford, 
Canterbury, &c., in London. If we can depend 


? | good paying speculation, the want of a good music 


Look at the illustrations of the female characters | hall being long felt in Liverpool. ‘lhe announce- 
of Shakespeare by some of the first artists. | ment however of exhibitions of the “noble art of 
Compton as Clown. Motley’s your only wear.|self defence” seems to us somewhat out of tho 
How about the acting? It must some of it have province of a music hall, and we should recommend 
been bad. Was it? Not when such an actor as 
Farren would take the small part of Fabian, and responsible to remember the proverb “ Let the 


the company or the manager or whoever else is 


cobbler stick to his last,” and not:go out of the 
line laid down in their announcement. We have 
not had an opportunity of seeing the building or 


The Strand company still cceupy the Turarre 


trouble, Messrs. and Mesdumes So and So to pro- 
long their stay for a few nights more,” that we 
make a point of not believing the announcements 
of last nights made by our Liverpool entrepeneurs 
until we find the artists have really gone.——The 


On Friday evening last, a charming little opera | Brothers Webb, who have lately terminated a 
entitled ‘‘ Marcellina,” or “Honesty the best Policy,” | most successful engagement in London, have 


. }appeared for the second time at the Prince or 





t. Albyn'’s benefit at the Queren’s Orrrerra’ Wautus Tuvarry in their inimitable parts of the 
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Two Dromios. 'Theie likeness to each other is | 
wonderful, and the audience are not a little} 
puzzledto say which is he of Ephesus, and which of | 
Syracuse. ‘lheir appearance on the stage together | 
at the finale is a signal for an enthusiastic burst | 
of applause—and we are then enabled to see their | 
striking resemblance to each other. Their acting 
has been so fuily criticised, that we have no need | 
to enter into any notice of it here; and though 
in some points we may not agree with their 
conception of the parts, yet, as a whole, the 
acting is decided!y good. Myr. Walter Searle and} 
Mr. Sydney Bancroft manage to make up, in such 
# manner that it is almost as difficult to recognise 
Antipholus of Syracuse from Antipholus of Ephesus 
as it is to distinguish between the Dromios. Mr. | 
Lionel Brough makes up carefully as Doctor Pinch, 

and Mr. R. Sheridan and Miss Wilmott have | 
both evidently most carefully studied their parts. 
“ Robin Hood” still keeps its place in the bills— | 
though not for long.——Mr. Copeland is evidently | 
satisfied with the snecess of the Strand Company | 
at the Kovac, and therefore disturbs not “the! 
even tenor of his way” to produce any novelty at 
the Ampniruszarre, but dishes up the original (2) | 
drama of the “ Poor of Liverpool,” which had a 

very successful run some time back—a success 
seemingly it has not met with at any of the other 
towns where the enterprising author has produced 
it. We must congratulate the Londoners on 
the felicity in store for them at the Princess’s | 
Theatre; but we fear they will see or hear no- | 
thing new; at all events, those ardent play-goers, | 
whose admiration for the drama leads them to 
“tother side of the water,” will recognise many 
incidents contained in a drama entitled “ Fraud 
and its Victims.” 


| 
| 
| 


= | 
SCARBOROUGH, | 


Juny 28th. 

The long-promised drama of “ Camilla’s Hus- 
band,” (says the Scarhorough Gazette) was produced 
on ‘Tuesday last at the Tnearre Rovan, and 
afforded infinite sati:faction to the large and at- 
tentive audience assembled to witness the repre- 
sentation. Mr. Watts Phillips has infused the 
true dramatic spirit into the fable. There is a 
charming air of romance running through the 
whole composition, agreeably enlivened by the 
racy humour of one of the personages introduced. 
The story runs as follows :—i'o avoid an irksome 
family marriage, and yet retain her estate, Lady 
Camilla Hailstone, attended by her governess, flies 
from the pateraal mansion, bent on placing a} 
decided barrier to the nuptials proposed, and to 
this end she has procured a marriage license with 
blanks for the insertion of any name that it 
may be found necessary to insert. Arriving 
at w roadside inn in the neighbouring village, 
she boldly announces to the innkeeper her 
intention to tuke as a husband any person 
who may be willing for a money consider- 
ation to ally himself to her. ‘This proposition 
is overheard by an itinerant artist, one of those 
waifs and strays of society who, though possessed 
of good natural endowments, appear to want a 
motive for exertion, and in the absence of such 
has given himself up to dissolute habits. ‘The 
strangeness, however, of the lady's proposition, 
added to her personal beauty, and the excitement 
attendant on such a freak, induces him to accept 
the terms, although the conditions of contract are 
that after the soleunization of the marriage they 
are to part finally. ‘To this he assents, and, acting 
on her rash and impetuous will, they are married. 
They separate, and now comes the gradual em- 
broilment that constitutes tae whole force of the 
play. After this rash and not to be recalled act, | 
the heroine's entanglements begin; she is eubject | 
toall the misgivings and fears of the consequences | 
of this misalliance, while the hero is stimulated to 
achieve a position, and so morally to become do- | 
serving of the station that fortune has so strangely 
introduced to him. From a repugnance at first, | 
the lady is led to respect, and from thence to love 
the man who, by Lis unaided efforts at self-ele- 
vation, achieves a high standing as an art student. 
We can confidently recommend our readers to 
witness the piece —if they have not already 
done so—satisfied that they will be delighted to 
have contributed by their presence to support so 
meritorious a production. 

_—- 
SCOTLAND, 





Aveus? 47H. 

Eprinpuron. — At the Twearre Royan, Mr. 
Wyndham announces the commencement of the 
Winter season on the 6th of August, with a strong 
list of engagements :—Mr, and Mrs. Charles Cal- 


| only objection | have to make to the performances 


| midnight. 





vert, Madame Celeste, Mr. Widdicombe, Mr. 
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Emery, Mr. Join Brougham, Miss Ada Dyas, Miss 
Bowring, Mr. if. Talbot, Miss Addison, Miss Car- 
lotta Addison, Mr. Addison and Mr. J. L. Toole. 
If these promises are fulfilled, Mr. Wyndham will 
surely have every possible success. ‘The theatre 
has been re-decorated, and the orchestra essen- 
tially improved; this last is certainly a help in the 
right direction. Tue Oprrerra House is still 
under the management of Mr. C. D. Pitt, and is 
nightiy well attended, and deservedly so. The 


is their extreme length (which will apply also to 
the Princess's). it may be said that any auditor 
is free to leave at any hour; but it is not satis- 
factory to miss the d“aovenent of any piece 
(especially when well performed) ; and what is 
of more consequence, it is very hard upon the 
performers to keep them on the stage until nearly 
As I before hinted, this is not peculiar 
to this house, but is too general throughout the 
kingdom. ‘The prices of admission are so low 
that it appears to me to be positive cruelty to 
take so much ont of the actors to satisfy a grasp- 
ing public. On the other hand, if the managers 
of the various theatres were to agree to close 
their performances at an earlier hour, the public 
could not help itself. To make an originel remark 
—‘‘* Enough is as good as a feast.” Mr. John 
Rouse has been fulfilling a two or three weeks’ en- 
gagement, to the satisfaction of his Edinburgh | 
friends, whoare many : Paul Pry, Barnaby Bristles, 
that Raseal Jack, John Strong, Splash in the “ Young 
Widow,” Jem Baggs, John Buttercup, Bill Downey, 
Musaniello, and Arline in a burlesque on the 
* Bohemian Girl” having been his principal cha- 
racters. Mr. J. Ilarvey has fairly shared the 
honours with Mr. Rouse, especially in “ Bow ail | 
Coz,” which has twice been given with real success. 
I may say that in the comic element of the com- 
pany, Mr. Harvey is its great support. He is 
always perfect in his réle, perfect in his “ make 
up” and perfect in gentlemanly comicality. 
What more can I say? Miss Pitt announces her 
benefit for Thursday night, and nothing but a | 
crowded house can meet her deserts. The | 
Princess's ‘HeATRE continnes to be supported | 
and excellently managed; the lessee takes his 
benefit on Wednesday night, when the Sisters | 
Nelson, (whose performances have been so great 
an attraction for some weeks), and Mr. George | 
Lee and Miss Cuthbert, (who were also great | 
favourites), have given their services, a proper 
compliment to their liberal manager, and I expect | 
he will meet with every encouragement from the | 
public. A burlesque, entitled “ Atalanta,” with | 
the Sisters Nelson, has been very successful; Mr. | 
Charles Harcourt has taken his benefit with great | 
encouragement, as has also Mr. Birchenough, | 
whose wife and daughter made excellent appear- 
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|modified in some respects, 





VICE CHANCELLOR’S COURT.—Juty 28, 
(Before Sir W. P. Woop.) 


COPESTAKE UV. WESTON.—‘' WESTON’S RETREAT” ay 
KENTISH TOWN. 

This was a motion on the part of the defendant 
to have an undertaking given by him in 1863 not 
to allow music to be performed on his premises 
Ow readers will 
remember that the suit by the plaintiff, who 
resides in the neighbourhood of the “ Retreat,” 
was instituted for the purpose of having the 
defendant restrained from having music per- 
formed on his premises, also from exhibiting 
fireworks, or allowing balloon ascents to take 
place there. When the motion for the injunction 
came on, the defendant, before the case was heard, 
volunteered to give an undertaking in the terms 
of the relief asked for by the bill, and the matter 
has been in statu quo ever since. ‘The defendant 
now contended that this undertaking acted very 
prejudicially as far as his business was concerned, 
more especially with reference to the prohibition 
of music, and he sought by the present motion 
to have the restriction removed as to the per- 
formance of music during dinner time. 

Mr. Copestake, in opposing the application, 
gave evidence of the nuisance occasioned by the 
Retreat, the crowd, noise, and disturbance render- 


| ing it necessary to put his head under the clothes 


to prevent the noise keeping him awake at night. 

lt transpired during the reading of the evidence 
that the county magistrates, by a large majority, 
refused the defendant a licence, but on the other 
hand it appeared that the “ Retreat” was con- 
ducted in a very respectable manner, and that 
disreputable persons were not allowed to assemble 
there. It was also urged that the plaintiff had 
not prosecuted the suit to a hearing. 

His Honour, without calling upon the plaintiff's 
counsel, dismissed the motion, observing that the 
defendant had volunteered to give the undertaking 


|} referred to before the matter was argued on the 


motion for an injunction. It was not improbable, 
if the case had been heard, that he would have 
decided in the plaintiff's favour to the full extent. 
A year had elapsed—nothing had been done, with 
the exception of an application to the magistrates 
by the defendant for a licence, which had been 
refused. ‘The defendant, if he had felt himself 
aggrieved, should have given notice of motion to 
dismiss for want of prosecution, instead of making 
this motion. ‘here would be serious questions to 
be decided at the hearing as to music and fire- 
works constituting a nuisance —he could not, 
therefore, rescind the undertaking as asked by 
Mr. Weston. With regard to the plaintiff s having 
failed to bring the case to a hearing, it might 


| very well be that the p!aintiff was satisfied with 


ances in ‘ Good for Nothing” and “Woman's Love.” | the defendant's undertaking. Under all the cir- 


This house will close for afew days 
will reopen for a good autumn season. 

Giascow.—The summer season at the THrarne | 
Royaw closed on Monday, after a very successful | 


run of nearly eight months. On Wednesday even- | 


ing Mr. and Mrs. Walter Baynham took their 
farewell benefit, and were rewarded with an ex- 
cellent house ; the pieces selected for the occasion 
were “‘ Wolves in Sheep’s Clothing.” “ Little Toddle- 
kins,” and a new farce by a local author, entitled 
“« Keep Him.” We have been puzzling ourselves 
ever since to find ont the plot of the last, but 
are sorry to say that we are as far from 
knowing anything about it as ever. Miss 
Henrietta Watson took her benefit on Friday, 
the pieces performed being “ Masks and Faces,” 
a scene from “ The Hunchback,’ and the farce of 
« Stage Struck.” On Monday an extra night was 
given for the benefit of Mr. Fitzroy, and was most 
successful, the theatre being crowded to excess. 
The program consisted of “ The Irish Lion,” in which 
Mr. R. H. Wyndham, of the Theatre Royal, Edin- 
burgh, appeared as Tim Moore ; the Scotch drama 
of “ Cramond Brig; the farce of “An Alarming 
Sacrifice ; and Fitzball’s drama of “* The Momentous 
Question.” 'The theatre is now closed to complete 
the internal decorations, which, considering that 
the theatre will require to be pulled down next 
year to make way for the new railway, seems to be 
a little unnecessary expense; it reopens on the 
22nd with an entirely new company. 








Maruews.—This celebrated mimic once applied ; 


to the late Tate Wilkinson for an engagement, 
offering himself as a low comedian; Wilkinson, 
looking at his stature, replied, “ low comedian ?” 
—‘ Aye, sir,” answered he, “ low comedian.” 
Every one who has seen Mathews, must have ob- 
served the singular habit of his mouth, when he 
speaks. Tate, who was ignorant of this, replied, 
** that will do; that will do, so, pray, spare your 
ludicrous faces.” 





» and I trust | cumstances the present motion would be refused. 


a> 
a a 


COURT OF CHANCERY.—Ava. 3. 





(Before the Lorps Justices.) 
COPESTAKE U. WESTON. 


This was a motion by way of appeal from an 
order of Vice-Chancellor Wood made the Friday 
previous, a report of which is given above. 

Upon Mr. Daniel opening the appeal, Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce said—Ought I to hear this? 
I am a Middlesex magistrate. 

Mr. Swanston.—But, my lord, you did not sit 
when the licence was refused. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—Certainly not. 

Mr. Daniel.—I can only say, on the part of Mr. 
Weston, that he will gladly give a free admission 
to every Middlesex magistrate to visit the Retreat. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce asked whether there 
was any question affecting this motion except that 
of noise. 

Mr. Boyle said the question of morality also 
entered into it. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—How can this 
court interfere to restrain what is called elsewhere 
the visits of the demi-monde to the Retreat? 

Mr. Daniel said the plaintiff is the head of a 
firm in the City. ‘ 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—We may take it 
for granted that “he is a citizen of credit and 
renown.” 

Mr. Daniel said it was very hard that Mr. 
Weston could not give a dinner to workmen lest, 
if they had a song after dinner to the accompanl- 
ment of the pianoforte, they would disturb Mr. 
Copestake’s quietude. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—Has Mr. Weston 
a licence ? 

Mr. Daniel.—Yes, he has a free vintner’s licence 
under which he can sell wines, beer, and lemonade. 
And if Mr. Weston opened a tabernacle on the 
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premises, and the congregation joined in the Old | 
Hundredth Psalm, he would be transgressing the 
undertaking. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—Cannot the cause be | 
heard in November, and something done in the 
meantime? Surely the plaintiff will be going to the 
seaside. It is not everything which a man dislikes 
that can be prevented. Is there much smoking at 
the Retreat ? 

Mr. Daniel.—The injunction does not extend to 
cigars, but does to acrobats. 

‘Lord Justice Knight Bruce. —What is an acrobat? 

Mr. Daniel.—A man that dances on a tight rope 
and balances a pole, and Mr. Weston cannot allow 


Just Published. 
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such to go on under this undertaking. 

Mr. Swanston, on the same side, contended that 
an undertaking of this kind should not be turned 
into a perpetual injunction. The undertaking was 
given owing to the dangerous health of Mrs. Cope- 
stake ; but owing to the lady's death there was no 
necessity for its continuance. His client thought it 
hard that balloons should not be allowed to ascend 
from his grounds. Scientific men used balloons to 
make experiments from, and had applied to Mr. 
Weston for leave to ascend from his grounds, but 
Mr. Weston found that this undertaking would 
restrain Mr. Glaisher from making balloon ascents. 

Mr. Talfourd Salter, on belialf of Mr. Copestake, 
said if indulgence were given to Mr. Weston, he 
would turn the Retreat into a second Cremorne. 

Lord Justice Turner.—Has there ever been an in- 
junction against Cremorne ? 

Mr. Salter. —But we do not want Mr. Weston to 
open his cesspool upon us. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—Why are not people 
to be amused? Music must be heard. 

Mr. Salter.—Let him take his music elsewhere. 
Mr. Copestake does not want Roman candles pour- 
ing down his chimneys, as would be the case if 
fireworks were permitted. The learned counsel at 
some length elegantly described the charms of 
Cremorne, as a warning to the Court against the 
“Retreat.” His client looked upona balloon ascent 
as an aggravation to the nuisance, for the gardens 
would be lit with a hundred thousand lights, and 
the balloon in its ascent might carry away the 
coping of his house, or even the attic story, in 
which Mr. Copestake slept. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruc2.—And why cannot a 
man send up a balloon from his own garden? The 
law does not prevent it. 

Mr. Salter.—It is not the balloon per se that we 
object to? But this would be opening the flood- 
gates of vice and licentiousness. 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce thought the under- 
taking might be modified so as to allow music at 
the Retreat, which did not require a licence. 

Mr. Daniel.—And may we not send up a balloon? 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—I see no objection 
to the ascent of a balloon. 

Lord Justice Turner.—Nor do I. Of course this 
is until the hearing of the cause, or further order. 

Mr. Daniel.—Perhaps your lordships will hear 
the cause ? 

Lord Justice Knight Bruce.—Certainly not. 
We have had our fair share of thé case. But 
though this undertaking was given in May, 1863, 
the plaintiff has done nothing since, except to 
amend his bill. 

Lord Justice Turner said this was not the time 
to raise the question whether the acts of the 
defendant constituted a nuisance or not; but the 
plaintiff had evidently sought to turn the under- 
taking into a perpetual injunction, and this could 
not be permitted. 

THE ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE COMPANY Vv. SIR 
WILLIAM FOSTER. 


This bill was filed to enforce specific performance 
against the defendant of an agreement for the 
sale of the Alhambra Palace. The company 
having entered into an agreement with Wiliiam 
Wilde for the sale to the company of the Alhambra 
Palace at the price of 45,0001., paid William Wilde 
2,0001., part of the purchase-money. At the date 
cf this agreement Sir William Foster claimed the 
premises by a title paramount to that of William 
Wilde, and agreed shortly after the agreement to 
accept 28,0001., part of the original purchase- 
money, in full discharge of all claims made by 
him, and William Wilde handed over to Sir 
William Foster the sum of 2,0001. which he had 
received from the company. The company had 
since been wound-up as a limited company, and 
sought to have the benefit of the contract towards 
the liquidation of their liabilities. The bill was 
filed on the 25th July, but Vice-Chancellor Wood 
declined to entertain the motion at this late time 
of the sittings. Under these circumstances an 
application was made to their lordships for an in- 


Junction to restrain Sir William Foster from 
selling the until the cause could be heard. 
Their ips declined to interfere. 


Price 1s. 6d. 

Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough Street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY 
Of General Literature and Entertaining Information, 
Price 1s. 64d. 





THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


be MAGAZINE contains 16 pages (48 

columns), full music size, beautifully printed, devoted to 
literary and artistic subjects, combined with other interesting 
matter, peculiarly fitting it fora Family Magazine. A résumé 
of the Fashions, Parisian Gossip, with Out-of-door Amuse- 
ments, Charades, Tales, and Sketches, is given every month, 
rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for the boudoir and 
the drawing-room. In addition, every Number contains a piece 
of elegantly-engraved 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


Which alone is worth double the price of the Magazine, 





COMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 
May be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsman, 





Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 86, 87, & 38, Marlborough Street ; and 
all Book aud Music Sellers. 


ccuhlpintasias 
* *No. 8, for August contains **Tur DANIsH War 


Sone,” (arranged for Voice and Piano) with a splendid 
Illustration. 





A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 





“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


Contains every month, in addition to an elegantly engraved 
piece of 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND EDITED BY 
VINCENT WALLACE, 
IXTEEN PAGES (48 columns) full music size, 


k beautifully printed, devoted to literary and artistic sub- 
jects, combined with other interesting matter, Fashions, 
Parisian Gossip, Out-of-Door Amusements, Charades, Tales, 
and Sketches, 


Complete Sets may be obtained from any Bookseller or News- 
man. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough-street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSIGAL MONTHLY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 8, AUGUST, 1864:— 
Our Seventy-four in Peril. 
A Summer Sketch on the Tay. 
“Flos Regum.” 
Ode “To Sleep.” 
On several Well. worn Grooves, 
The Churches of Florence. 
Gounod’s “‘ Mirella” (with Music). 
Maile. Stella Colas. 


Eneravep Music: THE DANISH WAR SONG, beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


Tue Country Hovse: The Boudoir—The Breakfast 
Parlour—Out of Doors—The Library—Drawing Room 
—Housekeeper’s Room. Poetry, &., &. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, £.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster-row, E.C, ; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 
street; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough-street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers, , 














CRAMER, WOOD & Co.'s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 


MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 
(5 RAMER, WOOD & CO. have produced, 


J wnder the superintendence of Mr, Richard Blagrove, a 
Very superior Concertina : it combines great volume and sweet- 
ness of tone, rapidity of articulation, noiseless and equally 
balanced touch, while the weight has been considerably lessened, 
without detriment to its solidity, 

The superior quality of tone is obtained by the use of well- 


| tempered steel vibrators, which, under every pressure of the 


air current, retain, for any period, their perfect intonation, 

Every Artists’ Concertina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are ivsued by the house, or have passed through 
| Mr. Blagrove's hands, 

Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 
extended compass, in order to play the highest notes of the 
Violin music, 16 Guineas, 

CRAMER, WOOD & Co.'s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, 

| Rosewood, plain fret, hushed holes to prevent rattling of the 

action, and tuned to equal temperament, in mahogany cases, 
price £4 48. These new instruments have been brought out 
with very great care, and can be recommended both for tone and 
| mechanism, 





| MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 

} ag hes COOK'S SONG OF THE “HAY- 
4 MAKERS.” Music by W. H. Montgomery. 2s. 64d. 
| The ** Harvest Home” Song, 
| 

| 





KE. Ransford. 2s, Gd. 

** Hope for the best.” .. wk, Ditto. 2s. Gd, 

“Sunny days will come again.” Henry Russell. 2s, Ga. 

The * Harvest Home” March, Arranged by 

A. F. Godfrey, 3a. Od. 

| be a ae ee ae eee 

| played with great success, by the band of the Coldstream Guarde. 
The “ Merry Sunshine” Quadrille. Arranged by Stephen 

Glover, 4s., introducing the popular song, “1 love the merry 

sunshine,” and beautifully illustrated, in colors, by J. Brandard. 

RANSFORD & SON, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-cireus, 


ed RUMMEL—BONBONNIERES 
e MUSICALES. Twelve Operatic fantasias, 2s, 6d. each, 
1. Joconde. 7. Faust, 
2. Cenerentola, 8. Beatrice di Tenda. 
3. Euryanthe. 2. Pavisiana. 
4. Anna Bolena, 10. Torquato ‘Tasso, 
5. Gustave. 11. 1 Puritani, 
6. Sacrifice Interrompu,. 12. Il Furioso, 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street, 


(i, 4° UN oO b—quatRE ROMANCES 





Je SANS PAROLES. | 3a. each. 
No. 1. La Pervenche. No, 2. Le Ruisseau, 
3. Le Soir. 4. Le Caline. 


Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street, 


i ISS GABRIE L.—Breeze and the 
harp. (C. and D.) ae oe ‘6 3s. Od. 
Little Golden hair ve ay ae oe .. Bs, Od, 
Ladye Mabel . a6 és o4 on .. 8s. Od, 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


fa PUBLISHED, for CONCERTINA and 
e PIANOFORTE. By Richard Blagrove. 
Fantasia on Airs in Gounod’s Opera, ‘* Faust”............ Os. 
“ is Schira’s Opera, ‘ Niccold de’ Lapi"s.. 5s. 
‘“ Meyerbeer's Opera, *‘ L' Etoile du Nord” 6s, 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent Street. 


ARIBALDI. Song. By ARDITI. Words by 
Hewry Faris. With capital Portrait of Garibaldi. 85 
Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street, 


W K U H E.—Fantasia on Verdi’s Forza 
e del Destino on és se 5a, Od. 
Fantasia on Schira’s ‘* Niecold de’ Lapi” .. .. 48, Od. 
Reichardt’s ‘‘ Love's Request.” Transcription . . 3s. Od, 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


M4A2asF ° U R Y.—La Bella Mea. 
Transcription .. oa a os a . Gd. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Tae, ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 








FAVARGER. 28. 6d. (This is really a charming song.) 
Cramer, Woon & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


pAcesuss BLUMENTHAL 
e 


a ad. 
Teré ! Teré! (Neapolitan Air) ............ 3 6 
La Stella de l’Arenella (Neapolitan Air).... 3 6 
Adagio e Presto Agitato .......6 6c ceeeeeee 6 


Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent Street. i 
AS CHE R.—Le Chant des Naiades 
e “* Lurline” oh as va at , ba. Od, 
(Played by Madame Goddard.) 
Cramer, Woop Co., 201, Regent-street 
OA'T SONG. By VERDI. 2s. 6d. A 
splendid Baritone Air. 
Cramgrn, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. i> 3 
HE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. By VERDI. 3s) 
The celebrated ‘‘ Madre pietosa” from “La Forza de + 
Destino,” 
Cxasan, Woon & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 
RDITI’S LA GARIBALDINA, 2s. 6d.—Suny 
with such immense success at the Crystal Palace, Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and elsewhere. 
Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, Regent-street, 


PRINTING, 


TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES 
OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 

rye! DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 

‘4 COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSIDES, POSTERS, PRO- 


GRAMMES, (TICKETS, and CIRCULARS done quickly and 
y, at the 


REGENT PRESS 
65, Kine-srreet, ReGENntT-sTaget 
Estimates given. 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, 


720 THE ORCHESTRA. 








1 tf 7pPrg > xy . a4 an Py ‘ .D » e ‘ - - P - 
pea MER 5 PIANOFORTE GALLERY offers peculiar advantages for the choice of a first-rate Pianoforte. There is a profusion 
aslected Pa " tas } Oe ar — the smallest Pianette to the largest and finest Grand, and by all the eminent makers of England and the Continent. Nothing but the very best Instruments are 
froia a selection made w hn ' he is hat are ale ficient in tone being carefully avoided. Purchasers from Cramer & Co, may rely on having placed in their hands whatever may be reasonubly expected 
Cramer & Co, det te amperes practical skill. “ ash f urchasers will receive the usual discount. Every Instrument fully guarauteed. 
«& Co. deliver their Pimnofortes at any Railway Station in the Kingdom without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 


207 and 209, REGENT STKEET. 





ry. < RLY IT AN ’ my ‘ : ' . ° Rape e > pn — . 4 - ° 7 
] 7 NEW PIANOFORTE. Cramer's Seven-octave Semi-oblique Pianoforte, 45 Guineas in Rosewood and 50 in Welnut. 
yoice Fraley em es to the Pianiste—Power and Refinement of Tone, Susceptibility of Touch, full scale of 7 octaves. Advantages to the Vocalist—Height diminished to 4 feet 8 inches, freeing the 
hh i a. . a Width enlarged to 4 feet 6 inches, affording increased convenience to the Accompanyist, tovether with greater elegance of position. 
ond eh ort neing this Instrument prominently to the notice of the Public, Cramer & Co. may be permitted to cbserve that it is alike remarkable as regards power and quality of tone, firmness 
of ees “ y of touch, durability of tuning, and the capacity to develope its resources. The tone may be forced ly the powerful finger of the artist, or drawn out by the Tess accustomed hand 
bh br se ( ; ry in the one case there is no bar-hness, and in the other its charmingly vocal qualities are called forth with little cffort. ‘The action or mechanism is of the very best_description, 
a Ms “ What similar in its pa inne iple of construction to that of the Semi-Grand. The stringing is complete, there heing three wires to each note, like the Full Grand. Cramer & Co. guaiautee 
Petrumichts for any reasonable length of time, and furwa:d them to all parts of the country without risk to the Purchaser, and at a very trifling cost. 
207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 
NP: IPS WwNG ' rv , ie * ars: - ‘ 
( RAM ERS ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas——-CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has all the 
8 n nisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeable tone. The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the player will be streugthened 
mven r oe rapidly than on an old Instrument, loose in the key and worn in the hammer. Tn Rosewood, 25 Guineas ; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 
urchasers are particularly requeste | to observe Uhat this Iustrament has not the common or single action, but the double or check action; and that Cramer & Co. are the only manufacturers 


f it in England, 
207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 





CRAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet made. Price 


35 Guineas, 
ee 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





RAMER'S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 
Tustrument when closed presents the appearance of an elegant escritvire, Admi ably adapted for ship's cabins, In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas ; ia solid Mahogany, with the action 
atrengthencd to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREE? 
WR AMER'S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons and Collard & 
“~ Collard, — the most routwaable Semi-Grant Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity of tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood ; 115 in Waluut. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


PIANOFPORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.—At CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(the largest in Europe’, 207 and 2090, REGENT-STREELT. 














PUANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 
va ge croton. variety ; many of them quite eyual to new. Every Lustrument warranted. — At CRAMER’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 200, REGENT-STREET, 





WIANOFORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the 
Repairing and Renewing of the mechanisin of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do net pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the instrument 
equal to new,” but they guarantee that if originaHy good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be perfectly satisfactory. Cramer & Co. give estimates 


cost, and say whether the Instrument be worth the outlay. PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





6 RAMER’S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 
) foremost among the trimmphs achieved in the mechanical arta, Any one ean play upon it. Price 55 Guineas. If with a keyboard, cnabling it to be used like an ordinary Pianoforte, 
9) Guineas, The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate. 

207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





(ARAMER S HARMONTUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Melil and the very highest commyndation, ‘Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves a a eo oe oe - £6 6 @ 
Ditto one stop, five octaves .. ee ee oe ve oe > », 2 
2. Ditto three stops... oe we ee ee oe oe ee 213 0 
3 ito five stops .. oi ae se ee oe oe _ 14 14 0 
t, Ditto seven stops .. es ae as ae es ee o 2 fe 
5, Jritto nine stops és $2 se oe és 2° oe 22 15 =O 
ti, Ditto eleven stops o% ee - ee a ee . 2H 0 
2 Ditto thirteen stops and knee action ee oe oe + 2 15 (0 
8, Ditto fifteen stops and knee action re ee Pan ee eo, @ 8 0 
0. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action ee oe ee oe 59 0 0 
WITH PERCUSSION. : 
10. Ditto nine stops... os mn ws pei - ae -§ @H 8 
MW. Ditto thirteen stops ee _ ee ee -: oe en 
be Nitto seventeen stops and knee action .. e oe oe - @® 6 
is, Ditto twenty-one stops amd knee action .. oo ee ee 87 0 0 


201, REGENT STREET. 
OL MER'S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 
J Guineas. Aduurable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
{(RAMER'S ANTIPHONEL, ov Substitute for an Organist or Termonimm Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 
any one, even without a kvewledge of Music, com play Hymn ‘Tunes, Psalms, and Chants, it is alse adapted for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Wa'tzes, &ec. It cam 
eagity be filted lo auy existing Organ or Harmonium, and is nut liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas, 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 





‘OL \MER'S CORNETS, Manufectvred by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals CRAMER & CO. are now the sole 
J jooptein London for the enle ef F. Borsen'’s well Luewn Eras [estivments. Eostimetes for Bends feinished. Mcns. LOULCOURT (the emincnt Cornet-player) attcucs cally to try over 
jistraumenut’, aad to give Paivats Lussons, 201, REGENT-STREET. . 


CRAMER, WOOD & COS PIANOFORTE. GALLERY, 
(The Largest in Europe.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 


Pauted by Geouox Woop (of the firm of Cramer, Wood & Co,', of No. 201, Regent-street, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-offiee (Regent Press) No. 55, King-street, Golden 
= square, ia the said qpunty, and published by Apaus @ Yaavcs, at 60, Fleet Strect, in the City of London.—Saturday, August 6, 1864. 
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